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The  Life  and  Work  of 


Thomas  F.  Morris  (1852*1898) 

Designer  of  Bank  Notes  and  Stamps 


By  Thomas  F.  Morris  II 


Foreword. 

Over  the  years  many  philatelic  and  numismatic  friends  have  urged  me  to  record 
for  posterity  my  father’s  work  as  a hank  note  and  stamp  designer  and  as  director  of 
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the  engraving  departments  both  of  private  companies  and  of  the  Bureau  of  Engraving 
& Printing.  I have  hesitated  to  comply  for  a number  of  reasons. 

Because  I was  only  eight  years  old  when  my  father  died  in  January,  1898,  most  of 
what  I know  about  him  and  his  contribution  to  the  art  has  had  to  be  gleaned  from  his 
journals,  diaries  and  collected  materials,  from  family  records  which  might  understandably 
be  colored  by  affection,  and  from  the  oral  and  written  testimony  and  recollections  of  men 
wi  th  whom  he  worked.  My  own  memories  are  confined  to  those  of  a boy  always  happy 
in  his  father’s  company,  especially  during  the  summers  our  family  spent  at  North  Branch 
on  the  old  Easton  Turnpike  near  Somerville,  N.  J.,  A definitive  record,  therefore,  required 
verification  of  many  facets  of  his  career  before  they  could  be  set  down  with  certainty. 

I hen  too,  it  took  a number  of  years  for  my  own  knowledge  of  design,  engraving, 
transferring  and  printing  processes  to  become  comprehensive.  Without  this  understanding 
it  was  impossible  to  appreciate  the  skillful  labor,  the  artistry  and  the  technical  problems 
solved  by  him  and  his  fellow  workers  during  the  last  half  of  the  19th  century.  For 
indeed  this  was  the  golden  age  in  which  art,  science  and  mechanical  skills  combined  to 
raise  engraved  designs  to  a level  of  beauty,  security,  utility  and  permanence  not  since 
surpassed. 

There  was  also  the  risk  of  some  repetition.  I have  already  published  biographies 
of  some  of  the  “giants”  with  whom  he  worked,  among  them  James  P.  Major  (1818- 
1900),  James  Smillie  (1807-85),  Butler  Packard  (1838-?)  and  Marcus  W.  Baldwin 
(1853-1925),  together  with  accounts  of  a portion  of  their  lifetimes’  accomplishments.  The 
late  Dr.  Brazer  used  my  father’s  records  for  some  of  the  material  he  published;  it  Avas 
nowhere  else  available. 

I have  concluded,  nevertheless,  that  I ought  to  venture  the  undertaking,  if  only 
to  repay  a debt  of  gratitude  for  the  many  friendships  and  years  of  pleasure  with  which 
philately  and  numismatics  have  enriched  my  life.  I shall  attempt  to  weave  the  story  of 
my  father’s  work  against  a background  of  the  history  of  the  country  and  of  the  art 
and  industry  in  which  he  was  engaged  until  an  early  death  closed  a career  far  short 
of  its  height.  In  this  way  I hope  to  keep  to  a minimum  my  personal  and  emotional 
involvement  in  the  achievements  and  disappointments  of  my  gifted  father. 


Wellspriiigjs  in  a Welsh  Home 

The  year  1851  was  a momentous  one  for  the  Charles  Morgan  Morris  family  of 
M erthyr  Tydfil  in  the  coal-mining  county  of  Glamorgan,  Wales.  Morris  was  a boiler- 
maker in  a foundry  barely  able  to  keep  operating  in  what  today  would  be  called  a 
“depressed  area.”  The  livelihoods  of  thousands  of  Welsh  families  were  dependent  upon 
coal  for  wages  little  above  a subsistence  level.  When  that  industry  prospered  the  people 
had  food,  clothing,  shelter  and  glee  clubs,  but  little  more.  When  hard  times  struck 
they  lived  in  a ferment  of  want  and  acute  social  unrest,  mitigated  somewhat  by  a deep 
religious  sense  of  the  presence  of  God  in  their  lives.  A Welsh  home  without  a well- 
worn  Bible  was  a rarity. 

Ambitious  young  men  who  could  gather  together  the  fare  embarked  by  the  score 
from  Monmouth’s  port  of  Newport  for  the  continent  of  promise  across  the  Atlantic.  If 
they  had  relatives  in  Canada,  they  shipped  for  Halifax;  if  their  kin  had  come  to  New 
York  and  prospered,  they  cleared  through  Rutger’s  Slip. 

Charles  Morris  (1821-86),  my  grandfather,  was  one  of  those  adventurous  Welsh 
immigrants.  He  was  married  to  Martha  Francis  (1821-99)  on  March  13,  1846;  her 
older  brother  had  left  for  America  some  years  earlier.  In  1851  he  was  operating  a forge 
and  machine  shop  in  what  was  then  the  upper  East  Side  of  Manhattan,  at  the  river’s 
edge.  This  assured  my  grandfather  a job  when  he  landed,  and  so  the  young  couple 
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Thomas  Francis  Morris’  parents 


This 


The  street  Tom  Morris’  father  lived  on  in  Merthyr  Tydfil,  Wales. 

photograph  was  made  120  years  later. 
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The  High  Street  Chapel  in  Merthyr  Tydfil, 
Wales,  where  Tom  Morris’  parents  were 
married  by  Dr.  Thomas  Davies 
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with  their  four-year-old  daughter  Lydia  set  forth  on  the  six  weeks’  voyage  on  a packet 
ship  for  a new  start  in  life.  They  were  only  three  of  the  51,487  immigrants  from  Great 
Britain  who  entered  the  portals  of  American  promise  in  1851. 

Of  course,  the  Welsh  were  not  strangers  to  the  United  States.  Thomas  Jefferson’s 
earliest  known  ancestor  had  migrated  from  Wales  to  the  colony  of  Virginia  no  later 
than  1679.  Here  he  slowly  acquired  the  first  holdings  of  land  which,  after  two  genera- 
tions, enabled  the  third  President  to  make  the  sacrifice  of  public  service  that  cut  into 
a man’s  capital  because  it  was  so  poorly  paid.  Francis  Lewis,  eminent  New  York 
merchant  and  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  (eight  of  the  56  signers  were 
foreign-born),  was  born  at  Llandaff  in  Glamorgan.  His  son  Morgan  Lewis  (1754- 
1844),  a Princeton  graduate  married  in  1779  to  Gertrude  Livingston,  had  served  New 
York  as  Attorney  General  and  Chief  Justice  of  the  State  Supreme  Court.  In  1804, 
he  put  an  end  to  Aaron  Burr’s  political  career  by  defeating  him  for  the  governorship. 
Late  in  a long  life  he  served  as  president  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society  and  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  New  York  University.  Death  at  the  age  of  ninety  deprived  the 
country  of  a great  humanitarian. 

The  America  of  the  185Q9§ 

But  in  1851,  my  grandparents  no  doubt  were  more  concerned  about  what  kind  of 
place  New  York  City  had  become  as  the  commercial  metropolis  of  the  western  world. 
It  must  have  been  a shock  to  contrast  the  scarred  green  hills  and  open  spaces  at  home 
with  the  close  quarters  and  crowded  narrow  streets  where  696,115  New  Yorkers  dwelt. 
More  than  half  a million,  77  per  cent  of  them,  lived  on  the  lower  half  of  Manhattan 
Island  where  my  grandparents  first  found  quarters  near  the  Francis  foundry.  In  some 
newly  developed  sections  of  the  city,  water  was  still  being  carted  from  pumps  and  sold 
to  residents.  Hand-drawn  fire  equipment  was  being  pumped  by  hand. 

It  had  been  only  six  years  since  President  Polk’s  Postmaster  General  Cave  Johnson 
of  Tennessee  had  approved  the  experiment  of  a 5c  stamp,  produced  by  Rawdon,  Wright 
& Hatch  for  New  York's  Postmaster  Robert  H.  Morris.  Zachary  Taylor  succeeded 
Polk  in  the  White  House,  but  died  in  office  after  only  16  months  of  tenure,  and  in  1851, 
Millard  Fillmore  was  filling  out  the  term.  Under  Fillmore,  Nathan  K.  Hall  of  New 
York  replaced  Jacob  Collamer  of  Vermont  as  Postmaster  General,  and  he  it  was  who 
invalidated  the  Uffiited  States  issue  of  1847  under  Congressional  order.  He  also  negotiated 
with  Toppan,  Carpenter  & Casilear  the  contract  for  the  first  stamps  of  the  1851-56  issue, 
beginning  with  the  ic  and  3c  denominations. 

It  would  have  taken  quite  a block  of  them  to  pay  the  20c  postage  rate  required 
of  my  grandparents  to  notify  their  relatives  in  Merthyr  Tydfil  that  they  had  safely  landed 
in  the  new  world.  With  the  post  office  ’way  down  on  Nassau  Street  in  the  abandoned 
Middle  Dutch  Church  amid  a graveyard,  a Penny  Postman  no  doubt  carried  the  letter 
downtown  for  dispatch  to  dockside  where  a brig  might  be  loading  for  Cardiff  or  Newport. 
And  to  still  the  uneasy  spirits  of  the  stay-at-homes  in  Wales,  my  grandparents  probably 
assured  their  kinfolk  that  they  had  not  been  bitten  by  the  California  gold  rush  bug. 

The  United  States  was  beginning  to  unlimber.  In  1850,  it  housed  over  23,190,000 
souls;  New  York  state  accounted  for  almost  3,100,000,  of  whom  more  than  one-sixth  lived 
on  Manhattan  Island  in  the  cramped  city.  There  were  35  states  in  the  Linion  under 
the  1850  Census.  The  District  of  Columbia  boasted  51,000  inhabitants,  not  quite  double 
the  population  of  Minnesota,  Utah  and  Oregon  combined.  California  counted  only  92,500 
residents  a year  after  the  gold  rush  started.  In  the  capital  of  the  nation  3,678  of  the 
residents  were  slaves;  early  rumblings  of  the  storm  to  break  a decade  later  were  being 
heard. 

Five  years  before  the  Morris  family  arrived,  Hoe’s  rotary  printing  press  and  Howe’s 
sewing  machine  had  been  invented.  The  year  they  landed,  Vail's  electric  locomotive  and 
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Gorrie’s  ice-making  machine  were  granted  patents.  Within  five  or  six  years  the  paper 
collar,  the  rubber  dental  plate,  Gail  Borden’s  evaporated  milk  and  the  Mason  jar  would 
be  patented.  Otis’s  brake  elevator,  invented  in  1852,  would  have  to  wait  25  years  for 
an  imaginative  architect  to  put  it  to  use  in  an  eight-story,  steel-skeleton  skyscraper  on 
lower  Broadway.  When  Manhattan  began  to  run  out  of  land  and  lose  population  to 
suburbs  like  Brooklyn,  it  built  toward  the  stars  to  hold  its  pre-eminence  in  the  world 
of  commerce  and  the  arts. 


A Youth  Well  Spent 

Perhaps  the  one  contemporary  American  invention  most  useful  to  mv  grandmother 
M orris  was  Hunt’s  safety  pin,  patented  in  1849.  For  on  September  2,  1852,  she  gave 
birth  to  her  only  son,  named  Thomas  Francis.  A tinted  daguerreotype  of  the  lad  at 
age  six,  about  to  begin  his  primary  education  at  the  Old  Fifth  Street  School  on  the  East 
Side,  shows  a striking  facial  resemblance  to  his  father  but  no  hint  of  the  adult  physique 
of  a machinist,  foundryman  and  boilermaker. 


Earliest  picture  of  Thomas  F.  Morris 


This  public  school  must  have  been  blessed  with  a remarkable  staff  for  many  decades. 
When  after  a century  of  service  it  was  demolished  in  1938,  a sort  of  informal  alumni 
society  took  notice  of  the  occasion  with  a unique  celebration.  The  Board  of  Education 
issued  a special  press  release,  giving  the  history  of  a grammar  school  from  which  were 
graduated  such  notables  as  Gen.  George  W.  Goethals  of  Panama  Canal  fame,  the 
merchants  James  McCreery  and  Joseph  B.  Bloomingdale,  Alfred  G.  Compton,  and  in 
later  years  Rabbi  Stephen  S.  Wise  and  the  noted  trial  lawyer  Max  D.  Steuer. 

The  total  annual  salary  roll  for  the  staff  of  three  men  and  seven  women  in  1854 
was  $3,800,  of  which  the  strict  disciplinarian  Principal  N.  P.  Beers  received  Si, 200. 
Until  1832  in  New  York,  the  public  schools  were  not  strictly  “free”;  for  some  years  the 
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Public  School  Society  of  New  York  had  attempted  under  state  charter  to  operate  the 
system  with  “moderate  compensation”  from  those  who  could  afford  it  and  without  fee 
from  families  whose  children  would  be  denied  an  education  because  of  inability  to  pay. 
By  the  time  my  father  enrolled  in  1858,  the  public  school  system  was  “free.”  But  it 
must  have  taken  a kind  of  ministerial  dedication  to  induce  a staff  of  ten  to  instruct  and 
discipline  some  three  hundred  youngsters  at  such  meager  monetary  rewards. 


Old  Fifth  Street  School  attended  by  young 
Tom  Morris 


In  my  grandparents’  families  there  had  been  no  heritage  of  temperament  or  talent 
for  the  arts  except  choral  singing.  But  family  tradition  has  it  that  at  a very  young 
age  my  father  was  never  without  pencil  or  crayon  and  paper  to  draw  whatever  struck 
his  fancy  on  the  streets  near  home  and  at  school.  No  doubt  his  teachers  encouraged  the 
young  artist;  no  doubt  his  parents  at  best  tolerated  his  bent  so  long  as  his  marks  kept 
him  near  the  head  of  the  class. 

H ow  often,  it  seems,  in  extreme  youth  has  the  ability  to  capture  life  and  nature 
on  paper  or  canvas  exhibited  itself  in  artists  prominent  in  American  philately:  Alonzo 
Chappel  (1828-87),  son  of  a Huguenot  tinsmith  living  humbly  on  the  Bowery,  was 
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earning  five  dollars  a head  for  portraits  in  chalk  drawn  on  a sidewalk  easel  at  the  age 
of  twelve.  Hiram  Powers  (1805-73),  the  sculptor  whose  busts  served  as  models  for 
the  National  Bank  Note  Company  2c  Jackson  and  10c  Jefferson  stamp  vignettes,  found 
as  an  orphaned  farm  youth  doing  odd  jobs  in  a Cincinnati  waxworks  museum  that  he 
could  “catch  the  likeness’’  of  a human  face. 

But  my  father’s  schooling  completed  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  my  grandfather’s  plans 
for  him  embraced  a professional  career  in  the  law.  The  lad  found  a job  in  the  office 
of  attorney  J.  Warren  Lawton  on  lower  Broadway  in  1867.  He  had  been  too  young 
to  be  caught  up  in  the  torment  of  the  Civil  War  but  not  so  young  that  the  short- 
lived turmoil  of  the  draft  riots  in  New  York  escaped  his  impressionable  mind.  In  Mr. 
Lawton’s  employ  my  father  worked  and  studied  for  more  than  a year  to  please  his 
parents,  hut  his  evenings  were  devoted  to  study  of  drawing  instead  of  Blackstone. 


American.  Mamk  Note  Co,  Apprentice 

When  his  father  at  last  realized  the  youth  did  not  have  his  heart  in  the  law,  he 
agreed  to  help  him  get  a job  in  the  one  outstanding  business  in  New  York  where  talent, 
if  it  developed,  could  find  material  rewards.  That  was  the  American  Bank  Note  Com- 
pany, then  located  at  142  Broadway,  corner  of  Liberty  Street. 

In  December,  1868,  father  and  son  kept  an  appointment  there,  armed  with  specimens 
of  the  lad’s  work  and  two  letters  of  recommendation.  I have  never  learned  who  inter- 
viewed them,  but  I do  know  it  was  not  a propitious  time  to  seek  a job  in  any  bank 
note  company.  Three  able  companies  were  now  competing  for  a volume  of  business 
reduced  by  the  cessation  of  the  armed  conflict  and  the  uncertainties  of  post-war 
adjustment. 

One  of  the  recommendations  was  written  by  the  Rev.  J.  W.  T.  Booth  of  the  Baptist 
Church  in  Greenpoint,  Brooklyn,  whither  my  more  affluent  grandparents  had  moved 
during  the  Civil  War  to  raise  their  three  daughters,  Lydia,  Eva  and  Martha,  and  son 
in  wider-open  spaces.  Dr.  Booth’s  letter  read: 

“This  is  to  certify  that  I have  known  Thomas  Morris  for  some  time,  and  do  regard  him  as  an  honest, 

upright  Christian  youth,  and  cheerfully  commend  him  to  anyone  who  may  desire  his  services.” 

Along  with  it  was  another,  also  dated  December  16,  1868,  from  lawyer  Lawton: 

“I  cheerfully  concur  with  the  above.  Thomas  has  been  in  my  employ  for  over  a year,  and  1 have 

found  all  to  admire  and  nought  to  regret  as  regards  industry  and  proper  habits.” 

Now  such  character  references  were  indispensable  in  seeking  work  with  a company 
in  which  such  a high  degree  of  security  could  be  achieved  only  through  the  character 
and  dedication  of  all  its  employees.  But  it  took  time  to  investigate  the  applicant  and 
probably  also  to  pass  around  his  untaught  efforts  for  the  appraisal  of  experienced  men 
as  to  the  young  fellow’s  potentialities. 

Three  frustrating  wintry  months  went  by  without  any  word  from  the  company. 
My  grandfather  concluded  that  a couple  more  recommendations  might  help,  particularly 
if  endorsed  by  business  men  closer  to  the  operations  of  the  company.  The  first,  dated 
Greenpoint,  April  6,  1869,  came  from  George  H.  Stone,  and  read: 

“The  bearer,  Thomas  F.  Morris,  is  well  known  to  me,  and  I take  great  pleasure  in  recommending  him 

as  a young  man  of  excellent  character  and  perfectly  trustworthy  in  every  respect.” 

With  it  was  another  letter  which  stated  tersely: 

“I  very  fully  concur  in  the  within  recommendation  of  Thomas  F.  Morris.” 

(Signed)  Caleb  Barstow, 
late  President, 

St.  Nicholas  Bank 
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My  father’s  further  evidence  of  a very  serious  interest  in  work  at  the  American  was 
now  fortified  by  the  recommendation  of  a banker  and  probable  customer  of  the  company. 

Finally  satisfied  on  all  points,  the  American  accepted  Tom  Morris’  confident  applica- 
tion. On  Tuesday,  April  20,  1869,  he  p;ot  his  apprentice  foot  on  the  first  rung  of  a steep 
ladder  in  the  Modelling  and  Designing  Department  under  the  kindly  and  discerning  super- 
vision of  its  Chief,  James  Parsons  Major,  whose  bank  note  company  roots  went  hack  to 
1836,  when  he  joined  Rawdon,  Wright  & Hatch.  My  father  entered  American’s  service 
four  months  shy  of  his  17th  birthday;  his  rise  to  head  of  the  department  in  ten  years 
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was  then  considered  meteoric.  But  family  records  make  it  clear  he  thought  he  could 
never  have  achieved  this  eminence  without  the  generous  tutelage  of  such  geniuses  as  Mr. 
Major,  and  of  James  D.  Smillie  and  William  Main  Smillie  of  the  illustrious  Scottish 
clan  of  engravers  established  in  America  by  James  Smillie  (1807-85)  in  1829. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Sssatf- 


[Proof  [Perspective 


1 his  issue  of  "1  he  Essay-Proof  Journal  is  being  distributed  coincident  with  the 
SIPEX  events  at  Washington,  D.  C.  Those  who  are  reading  it  for  the  first  time  may 
be  interested  to  know  that  it  is  typical  of  all  issues  of  the  Journal  since  publication 
began  in  1944. 


Because  our  special  field  includes  the  study  of  the  art  of  intaglio  engraving  and  the 
business  of  security  printing,  we  are  fortunate  to  be  able  to  count  Mr.  Thomas  F. 
Morris  among  our  loyal  members.  The  biography  of  his  father,  begun  in  this  issue,  gives 
the  reader  an  “inside”  glimpse  of  the  life  of  a noted  designer  and  engraver.  Mr.  Morris 
has  written  many  other  noteworthy  studies  for  the  Journal,  some  of  which  are  still 
available  from  the  Secretary.  They  are  of  special  interest  to  collectors  of  U.  S.  material. 

The  noted  specialist  and  "editor  of  France  Colonies  Philatelist,  Mr.  Robert  G. 
Stone,  continues  his  survey  of  the  artistic  development  of  French  colonial  pictorials  with 
an  erudite  chapter  on  the  Congo  issues.  This  remarkable  compilation  demonstrates  the 
scope  offered  by  essays  and  proofs  to  the  “country”  specialist. 


The  second  and  final  installment  of  the  reprinting  of  the  1810  Abel  Brewster  pamphlet 
on  bank  note  engraving  typifies  the  Society’s  achievements  in  reprinting  useful,  out-of-print 
and  rare  writings  in  both  the  philatelic  and  numismatic  fields. 


Th  is  kinship  between  the  sister  hobbies  is  also  evidenced  by  Mr.  Norton  D.  York’s 
article  on  the  resumption  of  dry  paper  printing  for  U.  S.  stamps  and  paper  money.  And 
of  course  the  lengthy  study  by  Marcus  Samuel  of  the  stamp  duties  on  British  and  Irish 
bank  notes  now  drawing  to  a close  demonstrates  our  avowed  aim  of  serving  both  phila- 
telists and  numismatists.  Mr.  Samuel  is  the  knowledgeable  editor  of  the  Philatelic  Jour- 
nal of  Great  Britain. 

A precursor  of  a formal  catalog-type  listing  of  Haitian  essays  and  proofs  is  the  survey 
of  such  material  in  the  famous  Hennan  collection  done  by  F.  Burton  Sellers.  This  Haitian 
catalog  will  be  similar  to  the  authoritative  British  North  America  catalog  of  essays  and 
proofs,  the  usual  10-page  installment  of  which  appears  in  this  issue. 

Also  included  is  another  chapter  in  the  Editor’s  series  on  “Postage  Stamp  Aesthetics”, 
a study  of  the  art  of  and  on  the  postage  stamp.  Rounding  out  the  contents  are  reports 

of  the  Society’s  meetings  and  the  listing  of  auction  prices  realized.  The  meeting  reports 

describe  the  extremely  interesting  and  productive  get-togethers  of  the  New  York  chapter, 
while  the  prices  realized  section  provides  a guide  to  current  values  in  the  essay-proof  field. 

It  is  obvious  from  this  tabulation  that  the  scope  of  our  field  is  great.  The  very 
reason  for  our  Society’s  existence  is  the  publication  of  studies  and  research  in  that  field. 
A larger  membership  would  furnish  both  the  financial  and  intellectual  resources  needed 
to  achieve  that  goal.  If  you  are  already  a member  of  the  Society,  get  another  member. 
If  you  aren’t  one  of  our  group,  why  not  join  us  and  participate  in  the  accomplishments 

of  one  of  philately’s  oldest,  most  respected  and  productive  specialist  societies? 

Barbara  R.  Mueller,  Editor 
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The  Re  ^ Adoption  of  Dry  Printing  for 
U.  S.  Stamps  and  Paper  Money 


By  Norton  1).  York 

It  is  a well-recognized  fact  that  the  proper  execution  of  engraved  printing  such  as 
used  in  the  production  of  U.  S.  currency  and  postage  stamps  depends  to  a considerable 
extent  upon  the  flexibility  of  the  paper.  Such  flexibility  will  permit  the  paper  to  be  easily 
impressed  into  the  incised  lines  to  pick  up  the  ink  allowed  to  remain  therein  following 
the  wiping  and  polishing  process.  The  bank  note  paper  of  the  mid-igth  century,  here 
under  consideration,  was  of  such  a character  that  it  had  to  be  pre-moistened  in  order  to 
increase  its  flexibility. 

The  alternate  wetting  and  drying  operations  had  the  distinct  disadvantage  of  causing 
an  unequal  degree  of  shrinkage  not  only  in  the  different  lots  of  paper  received  from  the 
mills  but  also  along  the  web  of  the  paper  in  use.  Consequently  much  care  had  to  be 
exercised  when  the  dried  printed  sheets  were  separated  into  small  subjects  or  panes.  As 
this  problem  of  separation  was  causing  a great  less  of  both  time  and  money,  an  effort 
was  inaugurated  by  the  Treasury  Department  to  overcome  this  situation. 

Consequently,  S.  M.  Clark,  Chief  Clerk,  Bureau  of  Construction,  acting  under  the 
authority  of  S.  P.  Chase,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  was  given  the  task  to  devise  some 
method  of  producing  the  small-sized  war  time  currency  notes  to  overcome  the  difficulty 
of  the  unequal  shrinkage.  Clark  believed  that  if  the  printing  could  be  accomplished  on 
dry  paper  the  problem  would  automatically  be  eliminated.  This  process  had  previously 
been  attempted  both  here  and  abroad  but  without  the  desired  success. 

At  this  time,  Dr.  Stuart  Gwynn  was  in  Washington  negotiating  with  the  T reasury 
Deparment  on  a possible  contract  for  furnishing  a special  type  security  currency  paper 
which  he  had  developed.  He  became  very  interested  in  Clark’s  idea  of  dry  paper  print- 
ing. Acting  together  and  after  much  experimentation,  the  two  men  developed  a hydraulic 
type  of  press  which  would  print  with  an  up-and-down  stroke  upon  dry  paper  instead  of 
the  usual  revolving-cylinder-impression  pressure  upon  pre-moistened  paper.  After  several 
adjustments  these  hydrostatic  printing  presses  were  perfected  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
were  adopted  for  the  production  of  the  second  general  issue  of  the  Fractional  Currency. 

Proof  of  the  success  of  this  new  type  of  dry  paper  printing  can  be  found  in  the  affirma- 
tion by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  mid-1864,  that  the  hydraulic  presses  were  in 
constant  use  and  were  printing  in  a satisfactory  manner.  Nevertheless,  following  Gwynn’s 
departure  and  Clark’s  retirement,  this  dry  printing  method,  which  had  never  extended 
beyond  the  production  of  the  small  fractional  notes,  was  discontinued  in  1869  by  S.  M. 
Clark’s  successor. 

The  writer  has  been  unable  to  discover  any  official  reason  for  this  abandonment  of 
the  dry  method  and  the  resumption  of  the  previous  wet  process  of  intaglio  printing.  We 
must  rely  for  an  explanation  upon  a circumstance  that  obtained  in  1878,  causing  a con- 
tention with  the  old-style  hand-press  operators  which  might  have  a hearing  on  the  switch- 
back  in  1869  to  the  very  much  slower  process  of  wet  printing. 

On  the  old-style  hand-press  formerly  used,  the  plate  was  first  warmed  and  then 
daubed  with  a hand-operated  ink  roller  and  partially  cleaned  with  starched  muslin  and 
finally  hand-polished  thoroughly.  The  plate  was  then  run  slowly  forward  between  impres- 
sion and  pressure  cylinders,  a time-consuming  operation. 

However,  to  increase  and  cheapen  production,  automation  was  in  the  offing  with  the 
introduction  of  the  so-called  steam-printing  presses.  This  new  type  printing  press  con- 
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sisted  of  a square-shaped  horizontal  frame  upon  which  were  mounted  four  bed  planks 
rotating  constantly  around  the  outer  sides.  The  process  of  inking,  wiping  and  printing 
was  automatically  accomplished  by  a single  printer  and  two  unskilled  helpers.  Because 
there  was  no  period  of  stoppage,  production  increased  greatly.  This  invention,  after 
nearly  a year  of  testing,  was  adopted  by  the  Bureau  in  July  1878. 

Very  soon  opposition  by  the  hand-plate  press  operators  began  to  grow.  They  saw 
that  their  jobs  might  be  in  jeopardy.  Their  protests  about  the  use  of  this  new  type  of 
press  were  backed  by  organized  labor  and  legislative  prohibitive  measures  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  Bureau  was  forced  to  discontinue  the  use  of  this  equipment  after  June 
30,  1889.  In  time  the  stoppage  was  rescinded  and  the  four-plate  presses  were  eventually 
reinstated  and  greatly  improved. 

Thus  if  this  situation  could  have  developed  in  1889,  why  could  it  not  have  developed 
in  1869  with  the  flat  hand-press  operators  who  temporarily  ousted  the  hydrostatic  dry- 
paper  printing  method? 

Later  on  a new  phase  in  the  battle  against  the  use  of  the  wet  method  of  printing 
developed  when  the  formal  agreement  was  concluded  on  June  9,  1894,  between  the  Post 
Office  and  the  Treasury  Departments  giving  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and 
Printing  the  authority  for  the  production  of  our  United  States  postage  stamps  which  were, 
of  course,  printed  in  the  usual  manner  by  the  pre-moistened  method. 

All  of  the  difficulties  in  the  production  of  our  paper  currency,  due  to  the  condition 
of  unequal  shrinkage  in  the  drying  of  the  pre-wetted  paper,  were  naturally  inherited  in 
the  printing  of  our  postage  stamps. 

However,  in  the  course  of  time,  efforts  were  undertaken  to  remedy  this  situation 
which  was  causing  much  wastage  in  the  stamp  printing  section  of  the  Bureau.  In  an 
attempt  to  overcome  this  situation,  a new  type  of  a stamp  plate  was  laid  down  in  a primary 
effort. 

When  the  1908-09  regular  issue  first  came  out,  the  standard  spacing  between  the 
stamps  was  2 mm.  However,  as  the  shrinkage  on  the  outer  portions  of  the  sheet  was 
greater  than  in  the  central  area  in  the  width  of  the  sheet,  this  situation  resulted  in  poor 
perforations  and  consequent  wastage.  To  overcome  this  condition,  new  plates  were  de- 
signed which  had  3 mm.  vertical  spacings  between  the  six  outer  rows  of  stamps  on  each 
side  while  the  remaining  eight  central  rows  of  stamps  were  of  the  former  2 mm.  spacing. 
Even  this  new  method  did  not  prove  in  practice  to  be  entirely  successful. 

In  addition,  a new  and  different  method  was  tried  in  early  1909,  with  the  same  general 
issue  and  the  accompanying  2c  Lincoln  commemorative.  They  were  printed  on  the  well- 
known  “bluish  experimental’'  paper  stock  in  which  was  included  about  one-third  rag  con- 
tent, whose  only  merit  was  the  production  of  a new  stamp  variety. 

Following  this  fiasco  and  another  venture  in  using  china  clay,  the  Bureau  laid  down 
plates  having  a uniform  spacing  of  approximately  2 3-4  mm.  An  analysis  of  these  various 
types  of  spacings  clearly  indicated  that  the  condition  of  unequal  shrinkage  could  not  be 
corrected  by  means  of  various  types  of  plate  layouts  and  of  different  qualities  of  paper, 
but  that  the  remedy  lay  elsewTere. 

The  only  ultimate  solution  appeared  to  be  an  intensive  investigation  into  the  use  of 
dry  paper,  which  had  been  demonstrated  in  the  production  of  the  1862  small  size  Fractional 
Currency  notes,  as  feasible  with  the  modern  rotary  type  of  presses  instead  of  the  upright 
hydrostatic  then  in  use. 

Consequently  in  1934,  efforts  were  made  by  the  Bureau  to  convert  the  engraved  plate 
press  for  printing  on  dry  paper.  However,  the  tests  were  discontinued  when  it  was  realized 
that  not  only  structural  changes  would  have  to  be  made  in  the  press  but  also  changes  in 
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the  materials  to  be  used  in  the  printing  procedures.  So  in  1939,  the  Bureau  bought  a flat 
bed  press,  similar  in  design,  but  built  to  withstand  greater  pressures.  A small  amount 
of  dry  printing  was  done  but  further  trials  were  abandoned  because  of  war  time  problems. 

Later,  in  1953,  the  Bureau  purchased  a sheet-fed  dry  printing  press  which,  while  it 
did  not  possess  all  of  the  modern  techniques,  nevertheless  would  serve  to  improve  the 
necessary  methods,  inks  and  materials  for  future  developments.  In  1954,  it  was  used  to 
produce  the  8c  Statue  of  Liberty  stamp  on  pregummed  paper.  In  this  same  year,  another 
press  of  like  design  was  acquired  to  extend  this  type  of  dry  printing. 

Also  at  this  same  period,  the  Bureau  specialists  were  becoming  interested  in  the  use 
of  this  type  of  press  for  the  production  of  currency.  Accordingly  specifications  were  pre- 
pared for  this  venture  and  letters  were  sent  to  seven  reputable  printing  press  companies 
to  enquire  if  they  would  be  able  to  supply  such  equipment  for  the  dry  paper  printing  of 
currency.  Two  of  the  firms  replied,  offering  to  supply  the  Bureau  with  trial  presses. 
These  offers  were  accepted  and  accordingly  the  machines  were  set  up  and  staffed  by  the 
manufacturers  with  Bureau  trainees  in  attendance. 

By  October  1956,  one  of  the  firms  submitted  several  sheets  of  currency  printed  by 
the  new  press  and  the  Bureau-appointed  committee  was  so  thoroughly  satisfied  that  in 
the  following  January  of  1957,  it  ordered  eight  presses  of  the  accepted  design. 

Prior  to  the  acquisition  of  the  eight  new  presses,  Charles  Bennett,  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  Florida,  proposed  a bill  providing  that  all  U.  S.  currency 
to  be  issued  later  than  six  months  following  the  enactment  of  his  bill  should  bear  the 
inscription  “In  God  We  Trust.”  This  proposal  was  then  considered  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  the  Director  of  the  Bureau,  President  Eisenhower,  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  and  other  involved  persons.  It  was  later 
determined  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had  the  authority  to  change,  at  his  desire, 
the  design  of  the  currency  and  so  arrangements  wTent  forward  to  incorporate  the  requested 
inscription. 

The  Bureau  considered  that  it  could  comply  better  by  using  the  new  incoming  equip- 
ment exclusively  for  the  inscription  on  the  one  dollar  notes  because  this  value  had  the 
largest  circulation.  Accordingly,  production  began  in  July  1957,  and  the  Bureau  was  able 
to  commence  deliveries  to  the  Treasury  Department  on  September  9,  1957,  for  distribution 
on  the  following  October  1st.  Thus  since  September  15,  1961,  all  one  dollar  notes  have 
been  printed  with  the  inscription  “In  God  We  Trust.” 

By  1962,  approximately  half  of  U.  S.  paper  money  and  all  of  our  postage  stamps  were 
being  produced  by  the  dry  paper  printing  method.  So  after  a lapse  of  92  years  U.  S. 
notes  were  again  being  printed  upon  dry  paper. 

Reference  : 

History  of  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing,  Treasury  Department,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  1962 

APPENDIX 

The  following  letter,  written  in  reply  to  a query  by  the  author,  introduces  an  entirely 
new  line  of  thought  on  the  matter  of  paper  shrinkage  and  poor  perforations.  It  is  worth 
consideration  by  philatelists  and  numismatists  who  follow  traditional  lines  of  thought  on 
these  subjects: 

U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce 
National  Bureau  of  Standards 
Washington,  D.  C. 

October  J , IQt)5 

Dear  Mr.  York: 

Your  letter  of  August  28,  1965,  was  referred  to  me  for  reply  ...  I believe  that  the  increasing 
misalignment  of  perforations  with  respect  to  printed  images,  as  one  progresses  from  the  central  portion 
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of  the  sheet  to  the  edges,  represents  the  effect  of  a summation  of  uniform  shrinkage  across  the  breadth  of  the 
sheet,  rather  than  a variable  or  non-uniform  shrinkage.  It  is  desired,  of  course,  that  the  finished,  per- 
forated stamps  be  all  of  the  same  size.  It  is  apparently  difficult  or  impossible  fully  to  allow  for  the 
effects  of  shrinkage  in  laying  down  the  printed  images  on  the  moistened  paper.  To  halve  the  error,  the 
perforating  mechanism  is  aligned  on  the  central  images  in  the  sheet;  consequently  the  lines  of  perforations 
deviate  more  and  more  in  moving  toward  the  edges  of  the  printed  sheet. 

The  same  problem  is  encountered  in  trimming  out  bills  (paper  currency)  printed  by  the  old  sheet- 
ed w et-intagl  10  process.  The  unprinted  margins  can  be  correctly  sized  and  are  equal  on  the  images  centrally 
located  in  the  sheet;  however,  they  become  more  offset  (toward  the  original  center  of  the  sheet)  on  the 

finished  bill  as  one  moves  toward  an  edge  of  the  sheet. 

I might  add  that  in  addition  to  the  factors  of  lot-to-lot  and  sheet-to-sheet  variability  with  respect  to 
expansivity  and  ultimate  shrinkage  on  wetting  and  redrying,  paper  is  also  extremely  anisotropic  with  respect 
to  this  property.  The  cross-direction  to  machine-direction  ratio  may  vary  from  as  low  as  2:1  to  as  high 
as  6 or  7:1,  depending  on  the  type  of  cellulose  fiber  and  method  of  manufacturing  the  paper.  Conditions 

on  the  paper  machine  at  the  time  of  manufacture,  particularly  the  factors  of  draw  in  the  wet  press 

and  drier  sections  and  of  amount  of  tension  (degree  of  restraint)  on  the  web  during  drying  as  well  as 
storage  conditions  subsequent  to  manufacture,  also  have  profound  effects  on  the  expansivity  of  paper  and 
on  the  ultimate  shrinkage  that  occurs  on  wetting  and  redrying. 

As  you  might  anticipate  from  the  above  remarks,  the  interactions  of  cellulose  and  water,  and  the  effects 
of  temperature  and  humidity  on  paper,  have  been  the  subject  of  much  hard  study  .... 

Sincerely  yours, 

Jack  L.  Harvey 
Consultant  on  Paper, 
Materials  Evaluation 
Laboratory 


Important  Robson  Lowe  Sale 

From  March  15  to  March  19,  1966,  the  Robson  Lowe  Limited  organization  are 
sponsoring  another  of  their  famous  Basle  international  auctions  in  cooperation  with  Urs. 
Peter  Kaufman  of  Basle. 

The  catalog  of  the  sale  is  large  and  colorful  in  the  style  of  the  Burrus  Switzerland 
and  German  States  catalogs.  There  are  over  2,500  lots  fully  described  in  either,  German 
and  English  or  Italian  and  English.  Of  these  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  lots  are  illus- 
trated in  full  color  and  a great  proportion  of  the  remainder  in  black  and  white.  Price 
of  the  catalog  is  25  shillings. 

In  previous  Basle  sales  all  records  have  been  broken.  The  block  of  six  double 
Genevas  realized  over  43,000  pounds  and  a mint  block  of  12  Oldenburg  1859  1/3  groschen 
made  18,333  pounds. 

This  Spring  the  main  attractions  are  a marvellous  specialized  collection  of  the  G.R.I. 
overprints  of  New  Guinea,  a collection  of  Prussian  cancellations,  German  States,  Germany 
and  Colonies  with  some  great  rarities,  Italian  States  with  outstanding  Naples,  overseas 
countries  including  China  and  South  American  airmails,  Europe  with  particularly  fine 
France,  Spain  and  Switzerland,  and  a varied  selection  of  essays  and  proofs. 

Needless  to  say,  this  sale  and  the  prices  realized  at  it  will  make  some  of  the  most 
significant  philatelic  news  of  the  year. 


The  University  of  Vienna  was  founded  by  Duke  Rudolph  on  March  12,  1365.  Austria 
commemorated  the  600th  anniversary  of  that  event  by  issuing  a 3 schillings  stamp  (Scott’s 
A239)  on  May  10,  1965.  This  shows  the  first  great  seal  of  the  University  which  had 
been  made  by  Janko  of  Prague.  Hans  Ranzoni  designed  the  stamp  and  engraved  the 
original  die.  The  stamps  were  intaglio  printed  by  the  Austrian  State  Printing  Plant 
using  rotogravure  and  line  engraving. 
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Essays  and  Proofs  of  Haiti 

By  F.  Burton  Sellers 

The  essays  and  proofs  of  Haiti  are  not  common.  A large  portion  of  those  that 
were  available  are  in  the  collection  of  the  late  Dr.  Clarence  W.  Hennan,  the  second 
president  of  the  Essay-Proof  Society,  and  are  still  held  by  his  heirs. 

However,  some  do  come  on  the  market  occasionally  and  some  of  those  that  the  writer 
was  able  to  obtain  over  the  years  were  included  in  a portion  of  his  collection  which  he 
exhibited  at  the  April  14,  1965,  meeting  of  the  Essay-Proof  Society  held  at  the  Collectors 
Club,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  1887  issue  was  represented  by  the  following  large  blocks  of  trial  color  proofs 
on  card: 

1 centime  a block  of  15  in  green,  the  color  of  issue  of  the  5 centimes  value. 

2 centimes,  a block  of  six  in  blue,  the  color  of  issue  of  the  3 centimes  value. 

5 centimes,  a block  of  15  in  lake,  the  color  of  issue  of  the  1 centime  value. 

Also,  shown  were  imperforate  blocks  of  four  on  stamp  paper  of  all  the  values  of  this 
issue  in  the  issued  colors.  These  may  be  plate  proofs. 

Some  interesting  essays  appeared  in  1889,  prepared  by  an  enterprising  speculator 
during  the  period  of  civil  war  in  Haiti.  Crudely  made  and  rouletted  in  colored  lines, 
there  were  six  values  with  the  portrait  of  Francois-Denys  Legitime,  a figure  of  the 
warring  Southern  faction  (Fig.  1.)  However,  this  speculator  prudently  prepared  other 
essays  of  the  same  design  but  bearing  the  portrait  of  the  Provisional  President  Boisrond- 
Canal  (Fig.  2).  In  case  no  sale  could  be  made  with  either  of  these,  he  also  prepared 
other  essays  with  a coat  of  arms  as  the  vignette  (Fig.  3).  None  of  this  foresightedness 
was  of  any  avail,  as  none  of  the  designs  were  officially  adopted. 


Figure  1 


Figure  2 


Figure  3 


A small  sheet  of  ten  stamps  (2x5)  of  the  2 centimes  value  of  the  First  Palm  Tret 
issue  of  1891  (Fig.  4)  with  selvage  on  all  sides  gives  evidence  of  how  this  series  of  stamps 
was  prepared.  The  sheet  can  be  considered  to  be  a proof,  for  it  was  printed  from  a 
matrix  plate  which  was  used  to  lay  down  the  plate  of  5°  subjects  for  the  2 centimes 
value.  The  numerals  of  value  were  then  removed  from  the  matrix  plate,  and  it  was  used 
to  produce  the  other  printing  plates  of  50  subjects  each  of  the  other  five  values  of  this 
issue,  the  proper  values  individually  engraved  on  each  plate. 
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The  Third  Palm  Tree  issue  of  1896  was  prepared  in  a similar  manner,  using  a basic 
die,  strip  of  five,  and  laying  this  down  20  times  in  two  vertical  rows  of  ten,  to  make 
a plate  of  100  subjects.  This  plate  was  duplicated  five  times  to  produce  the  plates  for 
the  six  values  of  this  series,  and  the  appropriate  numerals  were  individually  engraved. 
No  sheets  of  five  of  the  5 centimes  of  this  issue  are  known,  but  a plate  proof  block  of 
15  on  card  in  black,  before  the  engraving  of  the  numeral  values,  was  shown,  as  well 
as  a block  of  four  and  a single  on  stamp  paper  of  the  3 centimes  value  in  the  color  of  the 
5 centimes  value. 

The  1898  issue  wTas  represented  by  a profusion  of  trial  color  proofs  of  all  the  six 
values  in  multiple  pieces  on  card,  on  unwatermarked  and  on  watermarked  paper  in  every 
color  of  the  rainbow,  also  all  values  overprinted  “Specimen”  and  punched  “Specimen”. 

About  1897  some  colorful  essays  were  prepared  by  the  Hamilton  Bank  Note  Co. 
showing  a coat  of  arms  vignette  (Fig.  5).  These  preceded  the  1898  issue  which  was 
produced  by  the  American  Bank  Note  Co.  Pairs  of  the  American  Bank  Note  Co.  plate 
proofs  on  bond  paper  and  on  card  of  all  12  values,  plus  the  three  Postage  Due  values, 
which  wrere  part  of  this  series,  wTere  displayed. 

A few  colorful  but  scarce  plate  proofs  of  the  long  1906  pictorial  series  were  shown, 
followed  by  a plate  essay  of  the  2 centimes  value  of  the  unissued  “Zamor”  series  of 
1914,  which  is  the  only  evidence  that  this  value  once  existed  (Fig.  6).  Since  quantities 
of  most  all  values  of  this  series  were  stolen  while  the  stamps  were  in  transit  from  the 
American  Bank  Note  Co.  to  Haiti,  the  stamps  were  never  issued.  Those  received  in 
Haiti  were  publicly  burned.  All  stamps  in  existence,  and  they  are  fairly  common,  come 
from  the  stolen  quantities.  Although  50,000  copies  of  the  2 centimes  “de  Piastre”  value 
were  stolen,  none  has  been  seen  and  only  a few  of  the  proofs  have  been  found. 


Figure  5 


Figure  6 


In  1922,  a local  printer,  Compagnie  Lithograpique  d’Haiti,  prepared  a series  of  essays 
depicting  Haitian  scenes  and  heroes  (Figs.  7-1 1),  some  in  bicolor.  These  were  to  be 
used  for  a series  of  stamps  to  replace  the  rash  of  overprinted  stamps  which  had  been 
in  use  as  an  economy  measure  during  the  U.  S.  Marine  Corps  occupation  beginning 
in  1915.  These  crude  essays  were  not  adopted.  They  were  given  to  the  American  Bank 
Note  Co.,  which  used  some  of  the  identical  vignettes  to  produce  the  five-value  series  in 

1924. 

Most  of  the  later  issues  of  Haiti,  except  in  the  most  recent  years,  were  printed  by 
the  American  Bank  Note  Co.,  and  proofs  are  very  scarce,  while  essays  are  practically 
non-existent.  Some  fine  die  proofs  of  certain  issues  were  shown.  Most  notable  were  some 
artist’s  sketches,  progressive  proofs  and  finished  die  proofs  of  the  1931  U.P.U.  com- 
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Figure  1 2 


Figure  13 


Figure  14 


memorative  issue,  a large  die  proof  of  the  5 gourde  value  of  the  1942  “Madonna”  issue 
and  some  proofs,  before  engraving  the  values,  of  the  1943  “Killick”  issue  (Fig.  12),  all 
by  the  American  Bank  Note  Co. 

Various  other  proofs  of  miscellaneous  modern  issues  were  displayed.  The  program 
was  concluded  with  a very  fine  group  of  die  proofs  of  the  first  air  mail  issue  of  1929-1930. 
Included  among  these  were  a progressive  die  proof  (Fig.  13)  and  a finished  die  proof 
(Fig.  14)  of  the  50  centimes  de  gourde,  both  signed  by  P.  H.  Dawson,  the  engraver. 


On  May  17,  1965,  Argentina  issued  an  18  pesos  airmail  stamp  (Scott’s  AP38)  com- 
memorating the  Centenary  of  the  International  Telecommunications  Union  (FFU).  The 
design  was  prepared  by  Eduardo  Miliavaca;  the  stamps  were  lithographed  hv  the  Argen- 
tine State  Mint. 
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The  Stamp  Duties  on  British  and 
Irish  Bank  Notes,  1783*1891 

(Continued  from  Journal  No.  88,  Page  156.) 

By  Marcus  Samuel 


The  Duties  In  Ireland 

INTRODUCTION 

Stamp  duties  on  various  legal  documents  and  commercial  instruments  in  Ireland  were 
first  imposed  by  the  Act  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  13  & 14  Geo.  Ill,  c.6,  effective  from 
March  25,  i77+:  It  was  not  until  1794  that  documents  concerning  monetary  transfers 
became  liable  to  similar  duties.  The  history  of  the  duties  on  Irish  bank  notes  is  far 
simpler  than  that  of  their  British  counterparts:  the  term  “bank  note”  is  freely  employed 
in  such  Acts,  and  there  were  few  changes  in  the  rates  of  duty  before  the  British  and  Irish 
stamp  duties  were  merged  in  1842.  Before  that  event,  the  Irish  stamp  duties  were 
generally  lower  than  their  British  equivalents,  as  befitted  the  smaller  and  poorer  country, 
but  it  is  surprising  that  the  death  penalty  for  forging  stamps  or  uttering  forged  stamps 
in  Ireland  was  reduced  in  1803  to  a fine,  imprisonment  for  a term  not  exceeding  six 
months,  the  pillory  or  other  corporal  punishment.  In  1805,  the  penalty  was  raised  to 
seven  years’  transportation  for  a first  offence  and  death  as  a felon  for  any  subsequent 
offence,  while  the  death  penalty  for  any  offence  continued  to  apply  in  England  until  1832.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  certain  measures  were  first  put  into  force  in  Ireland.  For  instance, 
the  privilege  granted  to  country  bankers  of  paying  a composition  in  lieu  of  the  duties 
was  later  adopted  in  England,  while  other  regulations  closely  followed  the  pattern  of 
already  existing  British  legislation.  Consideration  will  now  be  given  to  various  Acts 
of  Parliament  concerning  the  Irish  duties.  A study  of  the  stamps  used  to  denote  the 
duties  will  follow  later.  The  history  of  the  duties  may  conveniently  be  divided  into  three 
periods. 

First  Period — Duties  Granted  by  Acts  of  the  Irish  Parliament  and  Managed  by 

the  Stamp  Office  in  Dublin,  1794-1800 

1794 — Irish  34  Geo.  Ill,  c.3.  “An  Act  for  granting  to  his  Majesty,  his  Heirs  and 
Successors,  several  duties  therein  mentioned,  to  be  levied  by  the  Commissioners  for 
managing  the  stamp  duties.”  From  March  25,  1794,  the  following  rates  of  duty  were  to 
apply  to  any  foreign  or  inland  bill  of  exchange,  promissory  note,  or  other  note,  draft  or 
order. 


Amounting  to  £ 5 and  not  amounting  to  £lo  - iy2d. 

Amounting  to  £10  and  not  amounting  to  £50  - 3d. 

Amounting  to  <£50  and  upwards  - 6d. 

“Notes,  bills  or  receipts  of  bankers,  other  than  notes,  bills  or  receipts  of  the  Governor 

and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  shall  not  be  exempt  from  the  above  duties  unless 
the  bankers  issuing  the  same  shall  have  previously  registered  their  name  and  firm  with 
the  Commissioners  of  Stamps  at  the  Head  Office  in  Dublin,  and  paid  into  the  said  Office 
the  sum  of  £50.” 

1796 — Irish  36  Geo.  Ill,  c.17.  From  March  25,  1796,  the  following  increased  scale 
of  duties  was  to  apply  to  any  hill,  note,  draft  or  order,  with  the  exception  of  the  previous 
exemptions. 
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Not  exceeding 

10 

* 3<b 

Exceeding 

£ 

1 0 

and  not  exceeding  £ 50  - 6d. 

Exceeding 

£ 

50 

and  not  exceeding  £100  - 9d. 

Exceeding 

£ 1 00 

- r/- 

Bank  notes  and  bank  post  bills  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  and  those  of  any  other  banker 
who  registered  his  name  with  the  Stamp  Office  in  Dublin  and  paid  the  sum  of  £100 
were  exempted  from  the  duties.  It  was  made  clear  that  vellum,  parchment  and  paper 
was  to  be  stamped  before  being  engrossed. 

J799 — Irish  Geo.  Ill,  c.5.  From  March  25,  1799,  the  following  scale  of  duties  was 
to  apply  to  any  bill,  note,  draft  or  order. 


Not  exceeding  £ io  - 3d. 

Exceeding  £ 10  and  not  exceeding  £ 50  - 6d. 
Exceeding  £ 50  and  not  exceeding  <£100  - 1/- 
Exceeding  £100  1/6 


At  the  same  time,  another  scale  was  to  apply  to  bank  notes  and  bank  post  bills  of 
the  Bank  of  Ireland  or  of  any  registered  banker  for  sums  less  than  £50. 

Not  amounting  to  £ 5 - il/2d. 

Amounting  to  £ 5 and  not  amounting  to  £10  - 3d. 

Amounting  to  £10  and  not  amounting  to  £50  - 4d. 

All  bank  notes  and  bank  post  bills  issued  by  the  Bank  of  Ireland  were  to  be  exempted 
from  the  duties  provided  that  the  Bank  should  previously  have  paid  into  his  Majesty’s 
I reasury  in  Ireland  such  sums  of  money,  not  exceeding  £3,000,  as  should  have  been  agreed 
upon,  in  lieu  of  the  duties.  Similar  exemption  was  to  be  given  to  any  other  bankers  who 
had  previously  registered  their  names  with  the  Stamp  Office  and  paid  such  sums  as 
agreed.  In  effect,  the  stamp  duties  on  bank  notes  in  Ireland  commenced  with  this  Act. 
Prior  to  it,  only  bankers  foolish  enough  to  fail  to  register  their  names  with  the  Stamp 
Office  in  Dublin  would  have  had  to  pay  duty  on  their  notes.  It  is  clear  that  bankers 
issuing  notes  of  the  value  of  £50  and  above  would  have  been  liable  for  duty  at  the  full 
rates  for  similar  commercial  documents. 

Second  Period — Duties  Granted  by  Acts  of  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Managed  by  the  Stamp  Office  in  Dublin,  1801-27 

By  the  Act  39  & 40  Geo.  Ill,  c.67,  the  Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  became 
effective  from  January  1,  1801.  Later  in  the  year  came  the  inevitable  increases  in  the 
stamp  duties,  those  on  bank  notes  or  bank  post  bills  of  registered  bankers  under  the  value 
of  £50  remaining,  howrever,  unchanged. 

1801-41  Geo.  Ill,  c.58.  From  June  24,  1801,  the  imposition  of  additional  duties 
increased  the  rate  on  any  bill,  note,  draft  or  order  of  the  value  of  £50  to  1 /-,  while 
those  for  sums  exceeding  £50  and  not  exceeding  £100  became  liable  to  a duty  of  1/6. 

1803- 43  Geo.  Ill,  c.21.  “If  any  bank  or  bankers’  notes  shall  be  signed  or  executed 
by  any  registered  banker  or  bankers  and  shall  remain  in  a book,  or  be  part  of  the  leaves 
of  any  one  leaf  thereof,  and  not  cut  or  separated  therefrom,  then  if  such  notes  remaining 
in  such  book  shall  be  brought  to  the  Head  Office  in  Dublin,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful 
for  the  Commissioners  of  Stamps  to  cancel  the  stamps  thereon,  and  to  mark  or  stamp 
any  vellum,  parchment  or  paper  brought  to  the  Office  by  the  said  person  with  such  marks 
or  stamps  which  he  may  require,  on  payment  of  any  difference  in  price.’’ 

1804- 44  Geo.  Ill,  c.68.  The  existing  enactments  regarding  the  exemption  of  the 
Bank  of  Ireland  and  of  registered  bankers  in  Ireland  from  the  stamp  duties  on  bank 
notes,  on  payment  of  compensation  in  lieu  thereof,  were  to  be  repealed  10  days  after 
the  passing  of  the  Act  (July  10,  1804).  (It  is  not  known  for  what  reason  the  privilege 
was  withdrawn;  until  it  was  restored,  all  Irish  bank  notes  issued  must  have  required 
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stamping).  I he  Commissioners  of  Stamps  in  Ireland  were  to  provide  “new  and  particular 
stamps’  to  denote  the  duties  payable  on  bank  notes  and  bank  post  bills  issued  by  the 
Bank  of  Ireland  and  by  any  other  bank  or  bankers  in  Ireland.  Any  such  note  or  bank 
post  bill  which  was  issued  after  one  month  from  the  day  on  which  a public  notice  was 

given  in  the  “Dublin  Gazette,  ’ not  having  new  stamps,  was  to  be  deemed  unstamped 

and  liable  to  a penalty  as  such.  All  stamp  duties  were  to  be  paid  in  British  currency, 

except  such  as  amounted  to  less  than  6d.  or  between  the  sum  of  6d.  and  1/-. 

1806-46  Geo.  Ill , c.55.  b rom  March  25,  1806,  bank  notes  and  bank  post  bills  of  the 
Bank  of  Ireland  were  again  exempted  from  the  stamp  duties  provided  that  the  Bank  should 
previously  have  paid  into  his  Majesty’s  Treasury  in  Ireland  such  sum  as  had  been  agreed. 

1810-50  Geo.  Ill , c.76.  From  June  15,  1810,  the  stamp  duty  on  any  bill,  note,  draft 

or  order  of  the  value  of  £50  was  raised  to  1/6,  while  those  for  sums  exceeding  £50  and 

not  exceeding  £100  became  liable  to  a duty  of  2/-. 

1812-52  Geo.  Ill,  c.126.  “Separate  and  distinct  stamps  and  marks  shall  be  kept  at 
the  Stamp  Office  in  Dublin  for  denoting  the  stamp  duties  which  shall,  from  time  to  time, 
be  payable  on  any  bank  notes  or  bank  post  bills  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  or  of  any  private 
bank  whatsoever.” 

1815-55  Geo.  Ill,  c.78.  From  July  5,  1815,  the  duties  on  bank  notes  and  bank  post 

bills  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  or  of  any  registered  banker  in  Ireland  were  doubled,  and 

therefore  became  as  follows. 

Not  amounting  to  £ 5 - 3d. 

Amounting  to  £ 5 and  not  amounting  to  £'  10  - 6d. 

Amounting  to  <£10  and  not  amounting  to  £50  - 8d. 

The  stamp  duty  on  any  bill,  note,  draft  or  order  of  the  value  of  £50  was  raised  to 
2/-,  while  those  for  sums  exceeding  £50  and  not  exceeding  £ico  became  liable  to  a duty 
of  3/-.  An  annual  licence  fee  of  £30  was  to  be  paid  by  all  bankers  issuing  re-issuable 
promissory  notes  in  Ireland. 

I$I5-55  Geo.  Ill,  c.ioo.  One  month  after  the  commencement  of  the  Act  (July  22, 
1815);  it  would  not  be  lawful  for  any  banker  to  issue  re-issuable  promissory  notes  unless 
he  had  registered  his  firm  at  the  Stamp  Office,  with  particulars  of  the  number  of  partners, 
etc.,  and  obtained  a stamped  certificate.  Separate  certificates  would  be  required  for  each 
town  where  such  notes  were  to  be  issued,  but  one  would  suffice  for  all  the  towns  where 
branches  had  been  established  previous  to  the  passing  of  the  Act.  Any  banker  issuing  such 
notes  without  having  taken  out  an  annual  certificate  would  incur  a penalty  of  £500  in  Brit- 
ish currency.  Any  persons  issuing  bills  or  drafts  post  dated  or  without  indication  of  the  place 
where  drawn  would  incur  a penalty  of  £100  for  each  offence.  The  penalty  for  issuing 
unstamped  notes  was  increased  to  £50.  “It  shall  be  lawful  for  any  person  who  shall  have 
made  and  issued  promissory  notes  payable  to  the  hearer  on  demand  for  sums  not  exceeding 
£100,  and  stamped  according  to  the  Acts  in  force  at  the  time,  to  re-issue  such  notes 
until  three  years  from  the  date  thereof  without  further  duty.’’  Those  re-issuing  such 
notes  later  than  three  years  from  their  date  of  issue  would  incur  a penalty  of  £50  for 
each  offence. 

1822-5  Geo.  IV,  c.117.  From  10  days  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  (August  5,  1822), 
the  duty  on  bank  notes  and  bank  post  bills  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  and  of  registered 
bankers  in  Ireland,  under  the  value  of  £5,  was  reduced  from  3d.  to  ij^d. 

1825-6  Geo.  IV,  c.79.  “An  Act  to  provide  for  the  assimilation  of  the  currency  and 
monies  of  account  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  From 
the  date  of  passing  of  the  Act  (June  27,  1825),  no  further  notes  in  Irish  currency  were  to 
be  issued.  Such  notes  already  in  circulation  could  be  re-issued  for  the  remainder  of  the 
three-year  term  from  their  date  of  issue  if  made  payable  in  British  currency,  l he  stamps 
on  any  notes  rendered  useless  by  the  Act  could  be  exchanged  for  new  stamps. 
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Third  Period — Duties  Granted  by  Acts  of  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Managed  by  the  Stamp  Office  in  London,  1827-91 

1827- 8  & 8 Geo.  IV,  c.33.  “An  Act  to  consolidate  the  Boards  of  Stamps  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.’’  From  October  5,  1827,  the  powers  of  the  Commissioners  of  Stamps 
in  Ireland  were  to  cease,  and  the  Commissioners  of  Stamps  in  Great  Britain  were  to  Act 
for  the  United  Kingdom. 

1828- 9  Geo.  IV,  c.8o.  “An  Act  to  enable  bankers  in  Ireland  to  issue  certain  un- 
stamped promissory  notes  upon  payment  of  a composition  in  lieu  of  the  stamp  duties 
thereon.’’  From  September  1,  1828,  registered  hankers  in  Ireland  were  to  he  permitted 
to  issue  notes  not  exceeding  the  value  of  £100  on  unstamped  paper,  provided  that  they 
obtained  an  annual  licence,  for  which  a fee  of  £30  was  to  be  paid,  and  gave  security  by 
bond  for  the  payment  of  a half-yearly  composition  at  the  rate  of  1/6  per  £100  of  their 
average  note  circulation.  Not  more  than  four  licences  would  be  required  for  any  number 
of  places  of  issue.  Bankers  licenced  under  this  Act  were  to  issue  all  their  notes  on 
unstamped  paper.  Nothing  in  the  Act  was  to  affect  the  Bank  of  Ireland. 

1838-1  £3°  2 Viet.,  c.83.  “An  Act  to  authorise  the  using  in  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  stamps  denoting  the  duties  payable  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  respectively.” 
From  the  passing  of  the  Act  (August  10,  1838),  any  deed  or  instrument  liable  to  any 
stamp  duty  payable  in  either  part  of  the  LTnited  Kingdom,  and  upon  which  was  impressed 
any  stamp  denoting  a stamp  duty  payable  in  the  other  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  was 
to  be  deemed  valid  and  effectual  in  law.  This  was  not  to  apply  to  the  Law,  Chancery 
or  Exchequer  Fund  duties  in  Ireland,  nor  to  any  stamp  appropriated  to  any  other  instru- 
ment by  name. 

1842-3  & 6 Viet.,  c.82.  “An  Act  to  assimilate  the  stamp  duties  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  to  make  regulations  for  collecting  and  managing  the  same  until  October  10, 
1845.”  From  the  commencement  of  the  Act  (August  5,  1842),  the  duties  on  Irish  bankers’ 
notes  granted  by  3 Geo.  IV,  c.117  and  the  composition  granted  by  9 Geo.  IV,  c.8o  were 
repealed  and  were  replaced  by  the  duties  on  British  bankers’  notes  granted  by  55  Geo. 
Ill,  c.184  and  the  composition  granted  by  9 Geo.  IV,  c.23.  This  was  not  to  extend  to 
the  composition  on  bills  or  notes  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland.  Thenceforward,  the  Irish  stamp 
duties  became  identical  to  those  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  general,  though  distinctive 
stamps  continued  to  be  used  for  denoting  them. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Notice  of  Meeting  at  SIPEX 

The  Essay-Proof  Society  will  have  a lounge  at  the  Sixth  International  Philatelic 
Exhibition  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  from  May  21  through  May  30,  1966.  All  members 
and  friends  in  attendance  are  invited  to  use  the  lounge  in  the  Shoreham  Hotel  as  a 
focal  point  for  their  activities. 

The  Society  will  also  hold  a special  meeting  at  the  show  on  Saturday,  May  28, 
1966,  at  2 P.M.  Further  information  regarding  the  location  of  the  meeting  room  and 
the  program  will  be  available  at  the  lounge. 

You  are  invited  to  take  advantage  of  this  international  gathering  to  renew  old 
friendships  and  to  make  new  ones,  as  well  as  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Society. 
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The  Pictorial  Issues  of  French 
Colonies,  1891*1941 

A Half* Century  of  Design  and 
Production  in  Retrospect 

By  Robert  G.  Stone 

(Continued  from  Journal  No.  87,  Page  138.) 


Plate  proof  of  5e  Panther,  frame 
and  subject  only,  in  green,  on  me- 
dium card.  (Connelly  Collection) 


4.  Congo  1900  (Scott  Nos.  35-49) 

This  and  the  succeeding  experimental  issues  of  Somali  and  Madagascar  represent  a 
temporary  deviation  in  the  development  of  the  French  colonial  pictorials  in  that  private 
printers  were  used,  the  production  was  by  recess,  and  scandalous  irregularities  occurred. 
The  Obock  and  Somali  issues  of  1893-94  had  whetted  many  appetites  without  fully  satis- 
fying them.  Would-be  promoters  had  been  fed  on  the  propaganda  that  engraved  (recess) 
stamps  are  better  appearing  than  typographed  ones.  Knowing  that  the  AFT  was  in- 
capable of  and  hostile  to  recess  work,  they  sought  to  have  some  colonial  stamps  made 
in  a non-government  facility,  where  means  more  amenable  to  their  whims  could  be  had. 
The  promotion  was  certainly  from  within,  or  through  functionaries  of,  the  Ministry  of 
Marine  and  Colonies. 

In  this  case,  it  appears  that  probably  the  promotion  did  not  arise  from  the  colony 
involved.  But  the  circumstances  that  the  designer,  Paul  Merwart,  was  an  official  painter 
to  the  Ministry,  and  that  the  printer,  Chassepot  et  Cie,  was  a private  firm  under  contract 
to  print  hydrographic  charts  for  the  Ministry,  point  to  a collusion  in  the  Ministry  to 
experiment  outside  the  AFT.  (However,  Chassepot  had  previously  produced  some  stamps, 
the  reprints  of  the  Bolivian  issue  of  1894.)  Moreover,  the  plans  for  this  issue  seem 
to  have  been  kept  fairly  hidden  not  only  from  the  colony  but  also  from  the  philatelic  com- 
munity and  public.  No  official  announcement  was  made  until  some  dies  were  ready  and 
die  essays  were  being  examined  for  final  designs  and  colors. 

On  the  other  hand,  a bit  of  warning  could  have  been  discerned  in  a cryptic  note  in 
La  Politique  Coloniale  in  early  1899,  which  stated  that  a new  issue  for  Somali  Coast 
was  under  consideration  and  as  soon  as  it  was  decided  upon  the  Ministry  would  take  up 
the  question  of  stamps  for  the  African  colonies.  Then  later  in  1899,  Maury  heard  a rumor 
that  Congo  was  to  be  the  first  colony  to  have  a special  issue  separate  from  the  Group 
Type.  “Is  it,”  he  asked,  “the  proximity  of  Congo  Free  State  that  is  the  cause  of  this 
transformation?  ’.  He  also  heard  that  only  one  design  for  all  denominations  was  planned 
(the  one  actually  used  for  the  franc  values  only).  Others  have  supposed  that  the  issue 
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was  meant  to  be  a surprise  for  the  Paris  International  Exposition  of  1900.  In  any  event, 
the  Congo  postal  officials  knew  nothing  about  it  until  well  after  the  stamps  were  printed! 

In  early  1900,  illustrations  of  essays  or  drawings  of  the  three  designs  appeared  in 
several  political  and  popular  journals.  Colors  and  denominations  assigned  to  each  type 
as  then  announced  were  not  exactly  those  ultimately  adopted.  Maury,  upon  seeing  these 
illustrations,  thought  they  were  well  composed  and  pleasing.  Later,  however,  when  the 
stamps  came  out,  (May,  1900)  he  wrote,  “Our  disillusion  is  complete  . . . they  are 
horrible;  the  venture  is  unfortunate  and  we  sincerely  regret  it.” 

The  editor  of  L’Ami  des  Timbres:  “.  . . the  stamps  so  impatiently  awaited  [sic] 
have  appeared  . . . supposedly  to  make  concurrence  with  a Congo  Free  State  issue  [which 

didn’t  come  out — R.G.S.]  . . . they  are  nothing  more  than  ‘images  d’Epinal’  in  bad 

lithography  [sic],  in  impossible  colors  . . . here  is  what  we  put  out  for  the  End  of  the 

Century,  the  Year  of  the  Exposition;  it  is  truly  disgraceful  for  France  to  show  all  the 

foreigners  this  latest  creation.  The  printing  of  these  has  been  stopped  [June]  by  the 
Administration,  which  has  only  discovered  a part  of  their  ugliness.” 

Le  Timbre-P oste : “A  joke  on  Chassepot  . . . the  stamps  are  thus  called  a wonderful 
production  . . . the  printing  of  Chassepot  is  bad,  defective,  abominable,  atrocious,  horrible, 
(etc.,  etc.)  . . . one  of  our  confreres,  [ Editor  of  L’Echo  de  XL]  out  of  patriotism  (?)  is 
believed  to  have  fallen  into  a swoon  before  these  stamps  . . . here  is  what  he  writes: 
‘After  a first  shock,  and  when  one  is  habituated  to  the  somewhat  violent  clash  of  the  color 
shades,  one  comes  to  admire  the  composition  and  execution  of  this  series  which  does,  in 
sum,  the  greatest  honor  to  French  art  and  which  has  the  merit  of  being  even  at  the  same 
time  a colonial  series,  as  much  for  the  choice  of  subjects  as  for  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  treated.’  If  he  is  serious  he  is  not  hard  to  satisfy.” 

L’Echo  de  la  Timbrologie:  “Here  they  are!  Are  they  as  ugly  as  claimed?  On 
a first  isolated  view,  yes.  But  like  the  soldiers  of  the  101st,  who  were  all  very  ugly 
individually  but  formed  a superb  regiment,  the  new  Congo  stamps,  taken  as  a whole, 
make  up  a set  whose  originality  is  not  without  a very  artistic  effect.  Some  of  the  colors 
present  violent  contrasts,  and  it  is  a first  application  of  ‘impressionism’  to  postage  stamps 
. . . the  engraving  on  first  sight  appears  mediocre,  but  on  further  study  one  finds  an 
extreme  fineness;  in  this  regard,  the  second  type  (woman)  is  the  most  perfect  and  the 
artist  has  composed  a Congolese  figure  which  by  itself  is  a small  masterpiece.” 

Gibbons  Stamp  Journal.  “.  . . best  thing  about  the  stamps  are  the  perforations.” 

And  the  Revue  Philatelique : “Horror,  horror!  Were  these  printed  by  Zulus,  Hotten- 
tots, or  Patagonians?  If  made  at  Libreville  they  would  certainly  be  better  than  these 
horrible  vignettes  that  Chassepot  has  furnished,  who  would  do  better  to  stick  to  printing 
of  hydrographic  charts.  The  execution  is  deplorable  and  the  choice  of  colors,  the  errors 
and  varieties,  prove  it  was  a mistake  to  give  the  job  to  a private  firm  not  properly 
equipped.” 

Thus,  as  with  the  Obock-Somali  1893-94’s,  the  reactions  to  the  designs  were  not 
altogether  unfavorable,  but  the  execution  was  found  to  be  deplorable.  The  benefit  of 
60  years  retrospection  does  not  soften  this  opinion  among  any  philatelists  we  know. 

Some  merits  of  composition  can  be  granted  to  Merwart’s  conceptions.  But  the  en- 
graver, Damman,  seemed  to  lack  the  technique  for  successfully  engraving  such  an  elaborate 
and  dense  style  of  design  on  a small  scale.  His  lines  are  often  unsure  and  ragged,  too 
wide  when  close-spaced  and  too  fine  when  wide-spaced.  (Possibly  some  of  the  dies 
were  etched  rather  than  engraved.)  However,  after  examining  proofs  of  some  of  his 
other  engravings,  we  are  inclined  to  attribute  the  heavy  blotchy  effect  of  the  Congo 
stamps  more  to  the  unsuitable  paper,  ink  and  press  work.  Certain  of  the  large  essays 
(88  x 134mm.!)  reveal  Damman  could  be  much  more  effective  in  engraving  on  the 
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size  of  a postcard.  ^ et  even  the  most  carefully  struck  of  his  numerous  die  essays  on 
the  smaller  scale  do  not  suggest  he  ever  really  could  cope  very  well  with  the  problems 
of  stamp  engraving  in  recess. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  difficult  to  fairly  judge  the  taste  of  these  designs. 
Nevertheless  the  florid  style  of  the  frames  of  the  woman  and  grove  types  would  seem 
banal  even  with  the  best  engraving  and  printing,  and  the  grove  design  frame  could 
almost  pass  as  a caricature  of  the  native  motif.  The  art  of  the  panther  type,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  more  restrained;  it  would  have  been  a good  stamp  if  the  background 
jungle  reeds  had  been  lighter  or  less  prominent.  Apart  from  an  occasional  affectation 
for  Victorian  curlicue  cartouches,  the  main  artistic  limitation  in  Merwart’s  work  is  a 
pervasive  sentimental  atmosphere,  a sort  of  Gustave  Dore  impressionism  of  the  jungle, 
a la  mode  in  the  late  19th  but  quaintly  crass  to  mid-20th  century  eyes.  (This  sentimen- 
tality is  evident  in  Merwart’s  Somali  designs,  too.) 

The  divisions  of  the  designs  into  two  colors  and  separate  engravings  were  made  in 
an  unusual  way,  for  French  colonial  pictorials  at  least:  For  the  panther  and  Bakalois- 
vvoman  types  both  the  frames  and  center  subjects  were  engraved  on  one  die  and  hence 
printed  in  one  color,  the  backgrounds  around  the  center  subject  being  separately  engraved 
on  another  die  and  printed  in  a contrasted  color.  For  the  coconut-grove  design  the 
center  subject  (trees)  and  the  background  rulings  on  the  outer  borders  were  on  one 
die,  the  warriors  and  cartouches  at  top  and  bottom  on  another  die.  The  backgrounds 
for  the  first  two  designs  were  weakly  engraved  to  give  contrast  to  the  rest  of  the 
design,  but  in  the  coconut-grove  type  the  whole  engraving  is  heavy  and  accounts  for  its 
more  dismal  aspect  (quite  appropriate  for  the  interior  of  a tree  grove!). 

From  the  multitude  of  essays  and  proofs  of  the  Congo  designs  we  sense  an  inordinate 
amount  of  trial  and  recutting,  several  complete  redrawings  and  reengravings  in  different 
sizes,  retouches,  etc.,  in  a frantic  effort  to  overcome  obvious  shortcomings  and  objec- 
tions. Some  of  this  perhaps  was  done  after  the  printing,  to  vindicate  the  Chassepot  people, 
or  so  it  is  said.  The  bad  results  are  not  all  chargeable  to  the  heavy  style  of  Merwart 
nor  to  the  hapless  engraver  Damman,  for  the  choice  of  paper,  ink  and  colors  along  with 
poor  make-ready  and  presswork  were  equally  unfortunate — one  has  only  to  compare  cer- 
tain proofs  with  stamps.  The  thick  wove  paper  may  have  been  too  absorbent  for  the 
ink;  the  ink  seems  to  have  been  of  such  a thin  consistency  that  it  spread  easily  giving 
smeary  definitions  and  a flat  lithographic  appearance.  Perhaps  a dry  rather  than  wet 
paper  impression  was  used  and  light  pressure.  The  makeready  patching  apparently  did 
not  compensate  for  the  extremes  in  contrast  in  the  engraving.  Colors  (hues)  chosen  for 
the  frames  and  central  subjects  were  too  dark  and  those  for  center  backgrounds  too  light 
(except  in  the  panther  type,  which  had  too  little  tone  contrast).  A tendency  to  lilac,  rosy 
and  greyish  shades  gives  the  set  as  a whole  a foggy  aspect.  It  is  surprising  that  the 
officials  accepted  these  stamps,  since  the  plate  proofs  plainly  revealed  all  these  deficiencies. 
Perhaps  they  “gave  up”  upon  realizing  the  Damman-Chassepot  team  after  many  trials 
was  incapable  of  doing  better. 

There  is  a curious  statement  in  the  Kohl  “Handbuch”  (II)  that  the  light-lined, 
separately-engraved  backgrounds  of  the  panther  and  woman  designs  and  the  centers  of 
the  coconut  grove  design  were  printed  separately  by  the  Wittman  firm  in  Paris.  The 
comment  in  La  Revue  Philatelique  Fraticaise  of  late  1900  that  “the  whole  work  was  so 
badly  done  that  it  has  been  handed  over  to  another  firm”  may  refer  to  the  same  notion. 
The  editor  of  the  Yvert  et  Tellier  catalog  (1936)  did  not  see  fit  to  believe  this,  as  it 
is  not  mentioned  therein,  and  we  do  not  see  how  it  would  have  been  necessary  or  prac- 
ticable for  one  firm  to  do  the  frames  and  another  the  centers.  Possibly  the  entire  print- 
ing was  transferred  to  Wittman,  for  as  we  shall  see  later,  there  was  apparently  some 
connection  between  the  two  firms — Damman  worked  for  both.  If  so,  no  noticeable  im- 
provement in  the  printing  is  evident. 
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Wh  at  innovations  to  the  colonial  pictorials  did  the  Congo  issue  bring?  They  are 
two:  the  use  of  recess,  and  the  use  of  paper  watermarked  for  each  stamp.  The  former 
was  soon  to  be  tried  again  and  after  several  decades  was  gradually  adopted  more  and 
more  for  the  colonies.  Use  of  watermarked  paper  (for  each  stamp)  was  never  re- 
peated, however,  and  the  French  government  has  to  this  day  never  seen  the  necessity 
of  officially  watermarked  paper  for  security  of  its  postage  stamps  (though  some  paper- 
maker’s  watermarks  in  the  sheet  have  occasionally  shown  up  by  accident). 

The  Congo  designs  reaffirmed  the  choice  of  indigenous  scenes  for  subject  matter  that 
began  with  the  Diego  Suarez,  Obock  and  Somali  experimentals,  and  in  this  aspect  did 
not  deviate  from  the  trend.  Likewise  the  frank  use  of  bi-color  printing  and  large-size 
formats  follows  the  style  set  by  Somali  Coast  1894.  The  elephant  tusks  and  warrior 
guards  give  a native  flavor  to  the  frames,  otherwise  conventionalized  and  undistinguished. 
However,  the  detail  of  having  the  guards  stand  on  top  of  the  elephant  heads  and  the 
elephant  trunks  encircle  the  numeral  space  on  the  coconut  grove  design,  was  a fanciful 
touch  that  gives  a humorous  fillip  to  an  otherwise  rather  menacing  set  of  pictures. 

The  prodigious  variety  and  number  of  proofs  and  essays  available  for  this  issue 
have  not  been  accorded  the  attention  they  merit.  We  do  not  know  of  any  issue  for  which 
such  an  amazing  array  of  essays  exists  to  show  the  struggle  of  an  artist-engraver  to 
accomplish  his  task.  It  is  true,  as  generally  claimed,  that  the  great  quantity  of  proofs 
and  printer’s  waste  (“errors”  of  all  sorts)  of  this  issue  that  have  come  into  philatelic 
hands  bespeaks  a lax  control  and  perhaps  an  overweaning  desire  for  official  favors  on  part 
of  Chassepot.  A complete  listing  and  rational  classification  of  all  this  material  has 
never  been  published;  the  long  lists  in  the  Yvert  et  Tellier  catalog  are  far  from  complete. 

Among  the  essays,  of  especial  interest  are  those  in  sizes  smaller  than  the  stamp,  most 
of  which  only  emphasize  the  heaviness  of  style  which  faults  the  stamps;  but  the  smallest 
panther  die  essay  (21^2x17^  mm.)  is  different  in  that  the  engraver  finally  got  to  the 
point  where  he  was  forced  to  cut  finer,  cleaner  lines  and  almost  achieved  the  sort  of 
result  that  might  have  made  a successful  stamp  if  the  printing  execution  had  been  better. 

A curiosity  is  the  motif  signature  of  Damman  on  die  proofs  listed  as  Nos.  iC  and 
iD,  consisting  of  a tiny  scabbard  and  blade  engraved  on  the  f rame-and-subject  die  4mm. 
below  the  bottom  border.  (On  the  Madagascar  1903  die  proofs  also  Damman  engraved 
a signature  motif.) 

It  should  be  noted  that  our  list  below  does  not  include  any  unfinished  essays  lacking 
the  name  of  colony,  such  as  implied  to  exist  by  a note  in  Gibbons  Stamp  Journal  for 
June  24,  1901,  referring  to  a copy  of  the  “original  design”  which  lacked  the  colony  name — 
probably  an  artist’s  painting  or  drawing.  This  may  have  been  one  of  the  advance  illus- 
trations published  in  magazines  in  early  1900,  which  we  have  not  seen.  , 

The  writer  is  indebted  to  William  J.  Connelly  of  New  York  for  an  opportunity 
to  examine  and  illustrate  from  his  remarkable  collection  of  these  essays  and  proofs,  and 
for  his  generous  collaboration  in  the  preparation  of  the  following  tentative  listing  and 
description : 


(To  he  continued.) 


The  portrait  of  San  Martin  on  Argentina’s  24  centavos  stamp  (Scott’s  A19)  issued 
in  1878  was  engraved  by  James  Bannister,  and  the  frame,  by  G.  F.  C.  Smille.  Dies  on 
India  paper  are  known  in  philatelic  ownership. 
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Postage  Stamp  Aesthetics 

Flic  Art  of  and  on  The  Postage  Stamp 

By  Barbara  R.  Mueller 

(Continued  from  Journal  No.  88,  Page  172.) 

(C)  Barbara  R.  Mueller,  1966 

Chapter  IV, 

PERCEPTION  AND  RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ART 

I he  meticulous  care  and  elaborate  technology  of  the  security  printer  coupled  with 
superior  materials  and  a pleasing  format  can  transform  an  otherwise  uninspired  design 
into  a glowing  object  of  beauty.  Similarly,  inept  production  processes,  shoddy  materials 
and  a clumsy  format  can  obfuscate  an  otherwise  perfect  design.  Teamwork  between  artist 
and  artisan  is  essential;  teamwork  implies  understanding  and  respect  for  each  other’s  role 
in  the  creative  process.  When  such  teamwork  becomes  a reality,  the  end  result  is  a work 
of  art.  When  it  is  absent,  the  result  is  that  unflattering  Christmas-seal  conception  of  a 
postage  stamp  commonly  held  by  the  layman.  The  ability  to  discriminate  between  Christ- 
mas seals  and  artistic  postage  stamps  is  compounded  of  knowledge  of  function  and  form 
plus  the  faculty  for  translating  first  impressions  into  good  judgments.  This  faculty  grows 
out  of  a good  grounding  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  design  and  the  philosophies  of  art. 
Reversion  to  a textbook  system  of  “laws”  automatically  imposes  arbitrary  restraining 
standards,  but  a brief  recapitulation  of  those  almost  forgotten  rules  provides  a sound  basis 
for  formulating  personal  judgments  of  quality. 

Perception  of  Precepts 

Design  or  aesthetic  form  is  a universal  characteristic  of  all  art,  while  art  itself  is  a 
combination  of  design  and  feeling.  In  the  art  of  the  postage  stamp,  design  is  achieved 
through  line,  form,  pattern,  texture  and  color.  The  term  “design”  often  is  used  synonom- 
ously  with  “art”  in  philatelic  parlance  to  denote  the  entire  printed  area  of  a stamp.  Al- 
though such  usage  disregards  other  values  in  a pictorial  art — the  musical  values  of  color 
and  line  as  such,  and  the  plastic  and  spiritual  values  in  representation,  it  is  too  common 
to  be  ignored.  In  a narrower  sense,  design  is  the  combining  of  various  elements  into  a 
unified  composition,  the  arranging  of  voids  and  masses  so  that  every  part  has  a structural 
relation  to  every  other  part  and  has  significance  as  a component  of  the  whole.  Design 
implies  harmony,  that  impression  of  unity  which  is  achieved  through  the  selection  and 
arrangement  of  consistent  ideas  and  objects. 

Even  within  this  strict  definition,  design  may  be  classified  further  as  structural  and 
decorative.  The  former  is  determined  by  the  format,  color  and  texture  of  an  object, 
while  the  latter  consists  of  surface  enrichment.  Structural  design  for  a functional  object 
such  as  the  postage  stamp  should  be  simple,  beautiful  and  suitable  to  the  purpose,  the 
material  from  which  it  is  made  and  the  processes  involved  in  its  manufacture.  Decorative 
design,  too,  should  be  suitable  to  material  and  function,  but  it  must  be  used  in  moderation 
to  strengthen  rather  than  interfere  with  format.  When  decorative  design  is  emphasized, 
the  result  is  stylization  and  mere  visual  entertainment. 

Either  type  of  design  demands  an  order  which  is  based  on  balance  and  proportion, 
repetition  and  rhythm,  emphasis,  color  and  texture.  Balance  is  a state  of  repose  between 
large  and  small,  far  and  near  parts.  It  results  from  the  grouping  of  shapes  and  colors 
around  a center  in  such  a way  that  there  are  equal  attractions  on  either  side.  More 
specifically,  there  are  two  kinds  of  balance,  the  use  of  which  depends  largely  on  the  spirit 
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of  the  age.  Formal  balance  is  achieved  by  placing  all  objects  which  are  alike  in  size  or 
similar  in  forcefulness  of  appearance  at  equidistant  points  from  the  center.  If  the  objects 
are  identical,  the  formal  balance  is  termed  bisymmetrical.  If  they  are  not  identical  but 
possess  equal  powers  of  attraction,  the  formal  balance  is  described  as  obvious.  Informal 
or  asymmetric  balance  occurs  when  objects  which  do  not  attract  the  same  amount  of 
attention  are  placed  at  varying  distances  from  the  center.  It  is  the  more  subtle  of  the 
two  kinds. 

Proportion  is  established  every  time  two  or  more  things  are  put  together.  However, 
in  art  a proportion  is  described  as  a satisfying  relationship  beween  a whole  and  its  parts 
and  between  the  parts  themselves,  between  space  filled  and  unfilled.  There  are  many 
principles  of  proportion:  The  golden  or  Greek  oblong  measuring  two  units  on  the  short 
side  and  three  on  the  long  provides  the  most  interesting  shape.  To  divide  a space  horizon- 
tally into  two  pleasing  parts,  place  the  dividing  line  at  a point  a little  more  than  one  half 
and  a little  less  than  two  thirds  the  distance  from  one  end  to  another.  To  divide  a space 
into  three  parts,  make  one  of  them  dominant.  A margin  is  well  proportioned  when  the 
bottom  space  is  dominant  and  the  other  spaces  pleasing  in  their  relation  to  it  and  to  each 
other.  These  relationships  are  sometimes  described  in  terms  of  scale  rather  than  propor- 
tion, but  the  principles  are  virtually  the  same. 

Repetition  and  rhythm  go  hand-in-hand,  too.  You  are  aware  of  repetition  in  a work 
of  art  when  there  is  a regular  and  definite  repeat  of  lines,  spaces  and  textures.  When 
the  repeat  is  executed  in  an  orderly  manner,  it  contributes  to  harmony  of  arrangement. 
Similarity  among  the  parts  of  an  arrangement  and  sufficient  variety  provide  interest. 
Variety  is  obtained  by  alternating  or  reversing  repeats,  as  well  as  by  changes  in  size, 
color  and  value.  Repetition  of  shapes  results  in  rhythm,  which  is  defined  as  related 
movement.  This  movement  is  an  easy,  connected  path  along  which  the  eye  may  travel. 
Rhythm  is  also  achieved  by  continuous  movement  of  curved  lines  and  progressions  of 
sizes.  Radiation  is  a special  kind  of  movement  which  grows  out  of  a central  point. 

Emphasis  is  that  desirable  condition  in  which  the  eye  is  directed  first  to  the  most 
important  part  of  an  arrangement  and  thence  to  every  other  part  in  order  of  importance. 
It  is  achieved  in  several  ways;  use  of  a central  grouping  of  objects,  contrasts  of  color 
or  of  light  and  dark,  combinations  of  plain  and  decorated  surfaces  with  one  or  the  other 
predominating,  and  background  space  around  objects. 

Color  is  a subject  for  intensive  scientific  study.  The  confusing  terminology,  as  pointed 
out  in  Chapter  III,  makes  it  only  more  formidable.  All  of  us,  philatelists  or  not,  are 
inclined  to  speak  indiscriminately  of  shades  and  tints  and  make  synonyms  of  opposing 
terms.  The  analyst  of  design  is  concerned  wfith  three  dimensions  of  color:  hue,  the 
actual  name  of  the  color  and  its  warmth  or  coolness;  value,  lightness  or  darkness;  intensity 
or  chroma,  brightness  or  dullness.  Tone  is  the  range  from  light  to  dark  of  any  hue.  A 
value  that  is  lighter  than  the  normal  color  is  a tint;  a value  that  is  darker  is  a shade. 
Texture  is  the  surface  quality  of  an  object  derived  from  the  substances  of  which  it  is 
composed  and  the  processes  by  which  it  is  formed.  On  engraved  stamps,  color  variations 

are  often  translated  into  textures  by  variations  in  qualities  of  inked  line. 

The  specific  applications  of  these  principles  to  the  creation  of  art  in  a postage  stamp 
are  largely  self-evident.  For  instance,  the  suitability  of  the  dimensions  of  a stamp  may 
be  compared  with  the  accepted  norms  of  proportion.  The  margins  of  the  design  are 
usually  judged  by  the  rule  that  in  a vertical  oblong,  the  bottom  margin  should  be  the 
widest,  the  top  next  and  the  sides  the  narrowest.  In  a horizontal  oblong,  the  bottom 
should  be  widest,  the  sides  next  and  the  top  the  narrowest.  In  a square,  the  bottom 
should  be  the  widest,  with  the  sides  and  top  equal  to  each  other. 

The  placing  of  the  center  of  interest  of  the  design  is  governed  by  the  precepts  of 

emphasis.  For  best  results,  it  should  be  above  or  below  and  to  the  left  or  the  right  of 
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the  mechanical  center.  The  background  must  be  less  conspicuous  than  that  part  of  the 
design  which  is  placed  against  it. 

Rhythm  and  repetition  appear  in  the  three  types  of  lines  in  the  design.  Lines  that 
follow  or  repeat  one  another,  that  contrast  with  one  another  or  that  soften  or  modify 
other  lines  produce  the  effect  of  repetition,  contradiction  and  transition,  respectively.  The 
central  or  largest  motif  of  the  design  should  be  placed  to  follow  the  boundary  lines 
of  the  enclosing  shape;  secondary  motifs  may  vary  from  the  general  directions. 

1 he  principles  of  color  as  applied  to  combinations  are  not  influential  in  postage  stamp 
art  because  the  monochrome  stamp  always  has  outnumbered  the  multicolored  one.  How- 
ever, the  roles  of  neutral  or  grayed  colors  in  the  unification  of  large  areas  of  full  intensity 
colors  and  of  the  similar  use  of  the  colors  of  light  are  worth  consideration.  Likewise, 
the  crossing  of  colors  by  repetition  in  various  parts  of  the  design  gives  a feeling  of  rest. 
Juxtaposition  of  light  and  dark  areas  reveals  form  by  showing  the  movement  and  direc- 
tion (modeling)  of  surfaces  in  light.  Contrapuntal  color — the  interweaving  of  contrasting 
elements — is  now  feasible  in  postage  stamp  production  through  the  use  of  Giori-type  presses. 

Relation  of  The  Postage  Stamp  to  Other  Pictorial  Arts 

Pictorial  art  is  the  decoration  of  flat,  two-dimensional  surfaces  with  lines  and  colors 
epitomizing  an  idea;  paintings  and  drawings  made  in  any  medium  fit  this  definition.  The 
graphic  arts,  produced  by  printing  processes  (including  the  postage  stamp),  are  also  pic- 
torial arts,  but  they  tend  to  follow  rather  than  initiate  trends  in  styles,  philosophies 
and  criticism.  The  things  that  the  painter  thinks  and  does  ultimately  are  reflected  in 
the  graphic  arts  in  general  and  the  postage  stamp  in  particular,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
a stamp  cannot  be  imagined  like  a painting  but  must  be  composed. 

There  are  many  definitions  of  a painting,  ranging  from  the  concrete — a layer  of  pig- 
ments applied  to  a surface — to  the  vague — a revelation  of  truth.  But  to  most  of  us  a 
painting  is  a picture  of  something,  and  at  this  point  all  the  confusion  arises.  Many  people 
expect  a picture  to  be  photographic.  If  it  is  not,  they  judge  it  harshly.  In  so  doing, 
they  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  although  all  painting  does  indeed  begin  with  a subject, 
the  subject  is  only  a point  of  departure.  A painting  is  an  interpretation  of  that  subject 
rather  than  an  imitation.  In  the  act  of  interpretation,  the  artist  modifies  or  even  dis- 
torts the  subject  so  that  it  becomes  a source  of  meaning. 

At  times,  the  interpretation  becomes  so  radical  that  communication  with  the  viewer 
is  cut  off.  The  painting  is  then  denounced  as  “modern,”  degenerative  art,  although  the 
painter  may  sincerely  believe  that  recognizable  subject  matter  only  confuses  and  hinders 
him  in  pure  expression  by  means  of  line,  shape,  color  and  texture  existing  in  their  own 
right  and  not  as  representations  of  any  one  thing.  Such  a painting,  in  which  objects  lose 
their  identity  and  exist  for  form’s  sake,  is  termed  abstract.  To  abstract  is  to  draw  out, 
to  concentrate  on  essentials.  Abstraction  may  be  used  in  the  organization  of  the  picture 
as  well  as  in  the  delineation  of  forms.  An  abstract  painting  must  be  studied  for  the 
intellectual  impact  and  felt  for  the  emotional  impact;  considerable  time  is  involved  in  the 
process.  In  contrast,  the  postage  stamp  has  no  time  'whatever  for  guessing  games  and 
emotional  anagrams;  the  nature  of  its  impact  must  be  immediate.  Therefore,  abstrac- 
tion has  always  been  considered  an  unsuitable  method  for  designing  postage  stamps  and 
may  remain  so  until  more  people  are  conditioned  to  respect  and  enjoy  it. 

Realism  is  much  more  comfortable.  Yet  it  is  not  as  simple  as  it  seems.  Modifica- 
tion, not  imitation  or  distortion,  is  the  hallmark  of  realism.  That  painting  is  realistic 
in  which  a fairly  close  approximation  of  appearances  is  maintained.  However,  the  realism 
of  one  age  is  not  the  realism  of  all  ages.  The  world  around  us  changes,  both  superficially 
and  fundamentally.  Even  we  change  in  the  way  we  look  at  the  world.  It  is  customary, 
then,  for  the  artist  to  invest  his  subject  with  the  qualities  most  admired  in  his  age.  I hat 
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may  mean  simplification  or  multiplication  of  detail  or  the  painting  of  reflected  light  from 
the  subject  rather  than  the  subject  itself.  Realism  is  a refuge  from  reality. 

Realism  in  portraiture  produces  an  identifiable  likeness,  not  a stiffly  formal  bust  or 
a detailed  photograph.  Realism  in  landscape  results  in  a tidied-up  but  recognizable  view. 
Realism  in  allegory,  symbolism  or  still  life  demands  accurate  delineation  of  the  subject 
matter.  It  does  not  necessarily  embrace  a logical  arrangement  of  the  subject.  Abstract 
elements  in  composition  are  present  in  many  otherwise  “realistic”  designs. 

United  States  type  A471,  the  Future  Farmers  Issue  of  1953,  is  an  excellent  example 
of  realism  in  landscape,  with  the  boy,  his  back  turned  to  the  viewer,  gazing  over  a 
reasonably  accurate  representation  of  rolling  farm  land.  All  of  the  portraits  in  our 
Liberty  Series  of  regular  stamps  of  1954-5  are  realistic — warm  paintings  or  photos  trans- 
lated into  engravings. 

In  realism  the  arrangement  of  objects  is  arbitrary.  Another  kind  of  interpretation 
called  naturalism  copies  the  arrangement  and  detail  as  they  actually  appear  at  any  given 
moment  in  a given  light.  Most  postage  stamp  art  is  realistic  or  naturalistic.  It  satisfies 
the  need  for  a picture  that  looks  “real”  and  is  entertaining,  beautiful,  uplifting  or  informa- 
tive for  those  who  see  the  subject  matter  as  a substitute  for  the  thing  itself.  Many  designs 
are  in  truth  “still  lifes,”  a harmonious  relationship  of  a few  simple  objects  as  solid 
volumes  in  space.  The  widest  use  of  this  method  of  interpretation  results  from  the  relief 
printing  process  with  half-tone  blocks.  Ordinary  photographs  may  be  easily  reproduced, 
as  in  everyday  letterpress  printing.  Such  stamps  have  little  emotional  or  intellectual 
impact:  even  the  visual  reactions  fail  to  excite  the  most  enthusiastic  beginner. 

On  the  credit  side,  the  well-loved  contemporary  series  of  stamps  picturing  flora  and 
fauna  are  astounding  demonstrations  of  virtuosity.  If  fidelity  is  your  hallmark  of  art, 
then  naturalism  is  your  favorite  method  of  expression.  Some  degree  of  naturalism  is  an 
absolute  necessity,  too,  in  designs  reproducing  famous  works  of  art.  Therefore,  it  cannot 
be  shoved  aside  as  naive,  Lord’s  Prayer-on-a-pinhead  art.  The  portraits  of  the  chiefs  of 
state  of  the  Pan  American  nations  (including  President  Eisenhower’s)  on  Panama’s  air 
mails  of  1956  type  AP62  are  gaudily  naturalistic.  The  Netherlands  has  used  photogravure 
to  achieve  naturalism  in  its  semi-postals,  types  SP125,  126,  and  142.  These  stamps  are 
miniature  snapshots.  And  turn  to  Lithuania  A51  of  1939  for  a naturalistic  rendering 
of  a group  scene  in  intaglio. 

A different  manifestation  of  realism  called  impressionism  is  just  beginning  to  influence 
stamp  design.  Impressionism  appeals  because  it  invests  the  commonplace  with  an  idyllic 
quality.  Its  aim  is  to  capture  the  artist’s  immediate  sense  impression  entirely  apart  from 
inference  or  detail.  It  is  casual.  In  stamp  art,  impressionism  is  easily  confused  with 
sketchy  renderings  of  design  and  indifferent  printing  procedures  that  produce  a vague, 
blurred  appearance.  Ideally,  intaglio  engraving  would  be  the  best  medium  for  reproduc- 
ing an  impressionistic  design,  since  its  precision  precludes  any  possibility  of  slipshod  work- 
manship masquerading  as  fashionable  impressionism.  You  will  not  find  impressionistic 
designs  in  the  gallery  of  the  postage  stamp’s  first  century;  they  were  considered  too  avant 
garde  for  the  dignity  of  postal  paper.  Nor  will  you  find  them  in  large  numbers  on  stamps 
issued  since  1940;  not  even  the  automated  multicolor  processes  can  imitate  the  broken  color 
technique  of  the  impressionists. 

Hard  searching  turns  up  a few  candidates  similar  to  Germany  type  A32  of  1921. 
Prosaically  labeled  “plowing,”  this  design  has  much  deeper  significance.  For  the  record, 
it  is  one  of  the  few,  if  not  the  only,  entirely  etched  stamp  design.  Etching,  while  a part 
of  intaglio  printing,  is  seldom  used  for  stamps  because  of  the  freedom  and  inexactitude 
of  the  lines.  In  this  instance,  however,  etching  successfully  mimics  the  spontaneity  of 
impressionism.  The  subject  is  a plowman  and  a team  of  horses,  symbolic  of  a peaceful 
Germany  returned  to  the  wellsprings  of  the  land.  The  plowman  doesn't  look  like  any 
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you  are  apt  to  see  on  a drive  through  the  country.  For  one  thing,  he  is  nude.  Then, 
too,  his  legs  taper  down  to  blurred  points  rather  than  feet.  The  horses  actually  look 
like  llamas  with  their  elongated  necks. 

But  what  of  it?  ''tour  overall  impression  is  not  one  of  specific  creatures  arranged 
in  space.  It  is  the  same  as  the  artist’s — the  feeling  of  a determined,  chastened  nation. 
I his  is  not  symbolism  or  allegory.  It  is  pure  emotion  derived  from  the  representation 
of  an  idea,  b ranee  has  made  some  notable  contributions  to  the  cause  of  impressionism 
in  postage  stamp  portraiture.  See  Nos.  B207-12  of  1946  and  especially  No.  B210 — Joan 
of  Arc.  I he  national  heroine,  with  all  her  famed  mysticism,  is  a perfect  choice  for 
impressionistic  rendering. 

Expressionism  lies  between  realism  and  abstraction.  Distortion  of  actual  appearance, 
no  matter  how  extreme,  enables  the  artist,  in  his  opinion  at  least,  to  best  convey  his  own 
emotional  reaction  to  a subject  or  an  idea.  This  “ism”  is  usually  associated  with  sorrow 
or  violence.  I he  emotional  quality  quite  effectively  nullifies  its  use  in  postage  stamp  art. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  detached  intellectualism  of  abstraction,  with  its  geometric  simpli- 
fication, deserves  a higher  place  in  the  design  hierarchy  of  symbolic  postage  stamps. 

The  evils  and  bitterness  generated  by  World  War  II  were  mirrored  briefly  in  the 
immediate  postwar  issues  of  some  European  countries.  In  a few  instances  they  were 
expressionistic  in  spirit  if  not  always  in  execution.  These  national  excesses  disappeared 
rapidly  in  the  transition  to  normalcy,  but  they  still  constitute  an  embarrassing  lapse  from 
accepted  postal  protocol.  Czechoslovakia’s  Lidice  Issue  of  1947  is  an  obvious  example. 
It  consisted  of  two  designs,  one  called  “Grief”  by  the  catalogs,  and  the  other  an  allegorical 
kneeling  figure.  It  is  the  first,  type  A119,  that  represents  expressionism  in  postage  stamp 
design. 

Its  blackish  tones,  with  the  highlighted  three-quarter  view  of  the  sorrowing,  gaunt 
face  rising  like  a wraith  from  the  somber,  crosshatched  background,  convey  the  artist’s 
(and  the  decent  world’s)  horror  at  the  German  massacre  of  the  innocent  citizenry.  The 
face  represents  no  specific  person  or  sex.  It  is  the  faceless  face  of  humanity.  Yet  the 
emotionalism  displayed  is  not  maudlin.  It  has  dignity.  The  chaste  arrangements  of  the 
country  name,  value  and  “Lidice”  are  like  discreet  undertakers  tiptoeing  busily  around 
the  mourners  at  a funeral.  Here  is  a stamp  that  succeeds  aesthetically  from  the  sheer 
power  of  an  idea  emotionally  portrayed — expressionism.  Here  is  a stamp  which  proves 
that  an  ugly  subject  can  be  transformed  into  an  object  of  beauty  by  imposing  order  and 
harmony.  (See  France  type  A268  of  1956,  a memorial  issue  for  concentration  camp 
victims,  for  a comparison  of  the  method  of  expressing  a similar  idea.) 

In  studying  and  enjoying  postage  stamp  art,  remember  that  there  is  no  one  way  of 
expressing  order  and  harmony,  no  single  perfection.  Rather,  there  is  a multitude  of 
perfections,  each  fulfilling  a certain  need.  Microscopic  detail,  romantic  landscape  or 
simple  geometric  form — there  is  a place  for  all.  The  problem  in  translating  impressions 
into  judgments  is  the  determination  of  how  well  the  artists  and  artisans  have  succeeded 
in  fulfilling  each  specific  need. 


(To  be  continued.) 


In  connection  with  the  opening  of  the  National  Garden  for  Children,  Tokyo-\  oko- 
hama,  Japan  released  a 10  yen  value  (Scott’s  A535)  on  May  5,  1965.  Masaru  Kimura 
prepared  the  design;  the  stamps  were  printed  by  rotogravure  in  the  Ministry  of  Finance 
Printing  Plant. 
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A Plan  for  Producing  an  Uniformity 
in  the  Ornamental  Part  of 
Bank  or  Other  Bills 

By  Abel  Brewster 

(Continued  from  Journal  No.  88,  Page  162.) 

As  Mr.  Perkins,  the  maker  of  certain  Bills  used  to  the  Eastward,  has  scrupled  my 
right  to  use  punches , to  produce  the  standard  figures  in  plates  as  infringing  his  Patent, 
I therefore  beg  leave  to  trouble  the  reader  with  a few  particulars  relative  thereto,  which 
was  not  in  my  power  to  state  in  former  communications — that  those  who  regard  justice, 
may  not  scruple  to  patronize  this  Plan,  and  that  they  may  not  encourage  the  trespass  or 
infringement,  which  Mr.  Perkins  is  now  practising  on  my  right. 

It  is  necessary  to  state,  that  before  I solicited  a Patent,  I went  to  Washington  City 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  bounds  of  my  right,  and  on  application  to  Dr.  Thorn- 
ton, Secretary  of  the  Patent  Department,  was  informed,  that  my  Plan  did  not  interfere 
with  any  thing  specified  in  his  Office, — and  that  I had  an  undoubted  right  to  use  punches. 
And  further,  according  to  recollection,  he  informed  me,  that  every  thing  previously 
Patented  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  counterfeiting,  had  proved  worthless  and  been 
abandoned. 

It  now  appears  from  information  obtained  from  said  Secretary,  that  there  never  has 
been  a PATENT  granted  from  that  Office , to  any  one,  for  “stereotype/'  And  therefore 
it  appears,  as  published  by  Mr.  Perkins,  a libel. 

It  further  appears,  that  about  eleven  years  since,  Mr.  Perkins  obtained  a Patent 
for  what  he  called  a “check  die,’’ — a punch,  making  the  words  “public  utility /’  in  a circular 
form,  with  white  lines  across  the  letters.  This  was  soon  counterfeited,  and  abandoned, 
and  a distinct  line  drawn  by  Mr.  Perkins,  between  that  and  what  he  afterwards  pursued. 
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This  distinction  was  made  in  a pamphlet,  which  Mr.  Perkins  published  about  the 
year  1804,  wherein  he  says,  that  “three  years  have  elapsed  since  Bills  from  “stereotype 
plates ” have  been  circulating,  and  no  attempt  has  been  known  to  have  been  made  to 
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counterfeit  them.”  But  he  knew  that  Bills  bearing  the  impression  of  his  “ check  die ” 
had  been  much  longer  in  circulation — had  been  counterfeited — and  the  use  of  the  Die 
abandoned. 

Wh  en  a person  solicits  a Patent  for  a new  discovered  art  or  improvement,  he  is 
required  to  give  it  a name,  and  form,  where  form  is  essential  to  the  principle — that  the 
different  rights  recorded  in  the  Patent  Office  may  thereby  be  distinguished: — And  also, 
to  explain  the  process  or  manner  of  producing  the  same. 

Mr.  Perkins’s  "check  die ” is  a simple,  diffinite,  and  limited  thing;  and  which  required 
no  great  skill  to  produce;  nor  had  any  more  to  do  with  the  making  of  Bills,  than  the 
Supervisor’s  Stamp,  that  has  sometimes  been  put  on.  But  his  ‘‘stereotype  plates ,”  are 
complex  and  extensive,  and  his  method  of  producing  the  same,  is  tedious  and  critical. 

Long  after  I had  devised  this  Plan,  commenced  the  course  to  secure  a Patent,  and 
get  the  Plan  into  use,  Mr.  Perkins  modefied  his  make  of  Bills,  from  a partial  and  doubtful 
uniformity,*  and  took  possession  of  the  principle  benefits  of  this  plan, — as  if  there  had 
been  no  laws  or  sense  of  justice  in  the  country.f 

This  he  did  under  the  frivolous  pretext,  that  he  had  attempted  something  of  the  kind, 
”as  early  as  the  year  1805.”  But,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  however  great  Mr.  Perkins’s 
necessity  wTas  for  using  such  an  improvement  in  the  making  of  his  Bills,  he  had  not — but 
actually  continued  to  have  the  mere  ornamental  part  etched  directly  into  the  plates  as 
usual,  until  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1806,  if  not  longer,  and  which  was  long  after  I 
had  devised  this  plan. 

This  infringement  on  my  right,  has  been  peculiarly  aggravated,  by  a course  of  policy 
which  followed  it  up,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Perkins,  not  more  cunning  than  disingenious. 

It  is  not  for  any  particular  method  of  perpetuating  the  ornaments  and  effecting  the 
uniformity,  that  I claim  an  exclusive  privilege — But  for  making  the  mere  Ornamental 
part  of  different  Bills  uniform,  by  plates,  types  or  vehicles  reserved  exclusively  for  com- 
municating the  same  on  to  the  Bills,  and  a considerable  part  of  Chance  or  Vitriolic  work, 
(which  will  distinguish  a great  variety  of  objects  in  form,  colour,  or  manner  as  may 
please ,)  with  the  particulars  of  every  different  Bill  incorporated  therewith,  and  furnishing 
the  Public  with  a printed  copy  thereof,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  testing  the  Bills. 

I have  shewn  it  to  be  practicable  to  produce  this  uniformity  by  two  different  methods, 
and  lodged  specifications  of  the  same  in  the  Patent  Office,  possibly  others  might  be  devised. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  impossible  to  please  every  one  with  the  same  ornaments.  I am 
sensible  the  present  might  be  greatly  improved  in  beauty  and  excellence.  1 have  labored 
under  many  disadvantages  in  doing  what  has  already  been  done.  However,  if  the  Plan 
generally  merits  encouragement,  the  wTork  may  be  carried  to  immence  perfection,  mani- 
festing as  much  skill  or  ingenuity  as  any  thing  that  was  ever  made  on  a Bill,  and  any 
alterations  or  regulations  made  that  public  good  may  require. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  all  the  Bank  Bills  in  the  United  States  should  be  made 
Uniform,  in  a considerable  part.  If  some  of  the  principle  Banks  will  agree  upon  certain 


* It  was  partial , because  it  generally  distinguished  only  the  denominative  parts  of  the  Bills,  and  of 
course,  changed  accordingly;  and  it  was  doubtful,  not  only  because  it  was  liable  to  considerable  variation, 
from  the  ordinary  use  of  the  plates,  but  because  it  consisted  of  such  a siroele  kind  of  work,  that  a rerson 
possessed  of  a moderate  share  of  skill  or  ingenuity,  could  produce  a very  accurate  imitation  of  it,  in  the 
way  the  original  was,  or  might  have  been  made,  and  do  it  in  less  than  a fiftieth  part  of  the  time,  it  would 
require  one  of  the  first  artists  in  the  country  to  make  ( not  imitate)  an  equal  surface  of  the  annexed  standard. 

f I will  here  venture  to  express  a wish,  in  unison  with  a number  of  fellow  sufferers,  that  the 
Guardians  of  individual  and  public  safety,  may  extend  their  fostering  care  more  effectually  to  the  protection 
of  enterprizes  of  this  kind,  so  useful  to  our  country. 

It  is.  indeed,  said  by  some,  that  no  Patent  is  worth  six  cents,  and  that  they  ziill  do  any  thing  they 

chuse. 
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Ornaments,  to  use  as  a General  Standard,  and  a deposit  for  the  means  of  communicating 
the  same,  the  work  shall  be  immediately  commenced.  Mr.  Reick,  Deputy  Engraver  in  the 
Mint,  whose  taste  and  abilities  as  a workman,  need  no  recommendation,  has  engaged 
to  assist  in  making  Ornamental  Dies,  or  Types,  that  may  be  necessary  for  the  promotion 
of  this  Plan;  and  with  his  assistance,  I have  no  doubt  of  answering  every  reasonable 
expectation. 

The  uniformity  might  he  produced  by  plates,  or  types, — and  if  the  whole  Bill  was 
printed  off  typographically , they  might  be  made  for  about  one  fourth  of  their  present 
expense,  and  perhaps  answer  every  purpose.  Immense  pains  might  be  taken  in  ornament- 
ing the  original  types,  and  multiplying  of  them  by  casting,  or  milling,  would  reduce  them 
to  a very  reasonable  price.  The  particulars  of  every  different  Bill,  and  Bank,  might  be 
designated  by  letters  and  figures  incorporated  in  the  types,  or  plates,  so  as  to  guard 
against  alteration  in  every  particular. 

Why  would  not  the  surface  of  an  accurate  type,  used  only  while  fair,  with  excellent 
materials,  and  by  skilful  artists,  produce  and  perpetuate  as  accurate  a sameness , and 
constitute  as  great  obsticles  to  counterfeiting,  as  any  thing  else? 

I had  it  in  contemplation  to  print  the  ornaments  in  colours , by  a spring  type,  and 
have  no  doubt  I might  have  produced  some  pretty  pictures.  However,  concluding  that 
ornaments  might  be  counterfeited  even  if  they  were  printed  in  colours,  and  possibly  with 
greater  success  than  usual,  after  the  secret  was  found  out,  as  colours  dazzle  the  sight, 
and  are  subject  to  extreme  variation  from  use,  as  a circulating  medium,  I therefore  sus- 
pended my  operations;  and  am  fully  persuaded,  that  there  is  nothing  superior  to  good 
black  ink,  for  printing  Bank  Bills. 

Each  Bank  might  have  one  or  more  ornamental  Type  or  Die,  made  and  reserved 
exclusively  to  themselves,  and  use  them  whether  a General  Standard  was  adopted  or 
not.  Surely  it  would  be  important,  if  only  the  smallest  of  the  annexed  figures  were  made 
on  the  Bills. 

The  Hartford  Bank,  (Con.)  have  had  Bills  in  very  extensive  circulation  since  the 
year  1807,  (the  first  made  according  to  this  Plan,)  and  I have  never  learned  that  any 
of  them  have  been  counterfeited,  although  the  work  was  much  inferior  to  the  present, 
and  numerous  other  Bills  have  been  counterfeited  during  the  same  term  of  time.  I do 
not  mention  this  as  affording  conclusive  evidence,  but  as  an  argument  in  favor  of  the 
Plan. 

After  making  the  plate  from  which  the  annexed  impression  was  taken,  the  Dies  and 
principle  means  used  to  ornament  them,  were  sealed  up  by  respectable  gentlemen,  and 
remain  in  my  possession,  to  be  put  under  any  reasonable  restrictions  that  the  Bank 
first  chusing  to  have  plates  impressed  with  them,  may  think  proper. 

The  price  of  Plates  impressed  with  these  Dies,  and  finished  ready  for  the  Engraver, 
will  be  ten  dollars  for  every  intire  impression,  and  proportionably  for  plates  impressed 
with  any  one,  or  number  of  them: — And  any  thing  for  the  promotion  of  this  Plan,  will 
be  done  reasonable. 

By  incorporating  the  denomination  of  the  Bills  with  the  standard  figures  in  the  plates, 
within  the  six  circles  at  each  end  of  the  three  large  figures,  in  the  two  blank  ovals, 
and  in  the  ground  work  of  the  engraved  device,  will  effectually  guard  the  Bills  against 
alteration — so  that  any  other  precaution  may  be  taken  that  the  Banks  may  deem  necessary. 

The  centre  figure  is  left  out  to  give  more  latitude  and  distinction  to  an  engraved 
device. 

Every  different  impression  of  the  Dies,  will  be  disignated  by  letters  or  figures  incor- 
porated with  them  in  the  plates. 
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All  applications  for  plates,  must  be  attended  with  the  most  satisfactory  evidences  and 
references,  and  made  free  of  expense,  or  no  notice  will  be  taken  of  them. 

I have  endeavored  to  answer  every  reasonable  enquiry  into  the  merits  of  this  Plan; 
but  shall  make  no  calculation  for  the  tricks  and  quibbles  of  those  who  study  only  to  find, 
fault  and  oppose. 

Such  I leave  to  the  candor  and  good  sense  of  the  Public  for  detection;  and  recom- 
mend, when  any  arguments  are  brought  against  this  Plan,  that  have  not  already  been 
satisfactorily  answered,  that  they  may  be  applied  to  every  other  plan  or  method  of  making 
Bills,  and  then  recollect,  that  the  Bills  will  retain  all  their  usual  security  or  distinction 
independent  of  the  Standard.  Should  it  be  pretended  that  some  of  the  first  engravers 
could  produce  a tolerable  imitation  of  a Bill  of  this  kind,  ask,  how  much  better  imitation 
they  could  produce  of  a common  Bill?  how  much  quicker  they  could  do  it?  and  how 
much  less  liable  to  detection  it  would  be,  if  offered  to  the  Public,  than  Bills  made  accord- 
ing to  this  Plan? 

I know  not  what  plausible  methods  or  colourings  ingenuity  may  devise  to  evade  the 
law,  and  get  possession  of  the  principle  benefits  of  this  Plan:  I rely  chiefly  on  the  merits 
of  the  undertaking,  and  the  honor  of  the  Public  for  a reward. 

ABEL  BREWSTER. 


Philadelphia,  March  1810. 

Since  publishing  the  foregoing,  I have  been  favoured  with  the  opinions  of  the  following 
Gentlemen, — all  of  whom  are  professional  Engravers. 


Philadelphia  March  23rd,  iS/O. 

I am  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Brewster’s  Plan  for  Bank  and  other  Bills,  is  more  difficult  to  imitate  than 
any  thing  I have  seen,  and  intermixed  with  other  engravings  will  be  beneficial,  as  the  notes  will  require 
more  accomplices  for  counterfeiting,  and  of  course  add  to  the  probability  of  detection. 

JOHN  DRAPER. 
Philadelphia  March  23rd,  iS/O. 

We  do  hereby  certify,  that  having  examined  Mr.  Brewster’s  Plan  for  Bank  or  other  Bills,  we  are 
fully  of  opinion  that  it  is  intitled  to  the  merit  or  advantages  which  he  claims  for  it. 

ROBERT  SCOTT,  Eng.  Mint. 
JOHN  REICH, 

ALEXANDER  LAWSON, 

D.  EDWIN, 

SAMUEL  SEYMOUR. 
CORNELIOUS  TIEBOUT. 
BENJAMIN  TANNER, 

H.  S.  TANNER, 

JOSH.  H.  SEYMOUR, 

ENOCH  G.  GRIDLEY, 

WILLIAM  KNEASS. 

BENJAMIN  JONES, 

WM.  R.  JONES. 

ABEL  BREWSTER. 

For  whom , at  present  efiquire  at 

No.  10,  Norris's  Alley. 


(Concluded) 
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The  Essays  Proof  Society  Catalog  of 

British  North  America 
Essays  and  Proofs 


By  the  Catalog  Committee 
Kenneth  M inuse,  Chairman 
Robert  H.  Pratt,  Vice-Chairman 

All  essay  and  proof  numbers  are  based  on  Scott’s  Standard  Postage  Stamp  Catalogue, 
numbers  with  suffix  of  E for  Essay  and  P for  Proof,  PX  for  Progressive  Die  Proof,  plus  a 
capital  letter  for  each  design  and  a small  lower  case  letter  for  varieties. 

Our  Definitions.  See  Journal  No.  76,  p.  148. 


All  items  listed  in  this  catalog  will  have  been  seen  by  someone  on  the  Catalog  Com- 
mittee or  by  some  other  competent  authority.  At  the  end  of  the  listings  for  each  country 
will  be  found  a description  of  any  items  that  may  have  become  connected  with  that  country 
but  for  various  reasons  have  been  omitted  from  this  catalog.  If  convincing  evidence  is 
submitted  to  justify  their  listing,  this  will  be  done  at  a later  date.  On  completion  of  this 
present  undertaking,  it  is  planned  to  issue  addenda  as  new  material  is  seen. 


ABBREVIATIONS 


C — Canceled 
E— Essay 

E-l — Essay  for  which  there  is  no  corre- 
sponding Scott’s  number. 

P — Proof 

PX — Progressive  Die  Proof 

TC — Trial  Color  Proof 

S- — Specimen 

v. — vertical  reading  up 

h. — horizontal 

d. — diagonal 

t.— top 

b.  — bottom 

c.  — center 
1. — left 

r. — right 


1 —  die  impression,  large  margins 

2 —  die  impression,  small  margins 

3 —  plate  impression  on  India  paper 

4 —  plate  impression  on  cardboard 

5 —  plate  impression  on  paper  other  than 
India,  imperforate 

6 —  plate  impression  on  paper  other  than 
India,  perforated 

8 — plate  impression  from  American  Bank 
Note  Co.  trade  sample  sheet 
0 — plate  impression  from  British  Ameri- 
can Bank  Note  Co.  trade  sample  sheet 

10 — Perkins,  Bacon  & Co.  20th  century 
printings  of  the  Newfoundland 
Pence  Issues 


(Cont’d.  from  Journal  No.  88  page  182) 

Nova  Scotia 

By  The  American  Bank  Note  Co.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Prior  to  1870,  probably  1868 

Plate  proofs  cut  from  the  Ameri- 
can Bank  Note  Co.  Trade  Sample 
Sheets.  (See  Fig.  1 Journal  No. 
76,  page  153 ) 


8P8-A.  1 Cent. 

Eingrayed  imperforate  proof 
(See  listings  under  New  Brunswick 
10P8-A) 

8P8-B.  1 Cent. 

Engraved  proof,  perf.  11.7x11.7 
a.  on  yellowish  wove  horizontal  mesh 
paper,  about  .003  thick 
light  olive  (2E4)  with  white  gum 
olive  (2F7)  with  white  gum 
yellow-brown  (5E8)  with  thick  yel- 
low gum 

sepia  (5F4)  with  white  gum 
copper-red  (7C8)  with  white  gum 
grayish-brown  (7F3)  with  thick 
yellow  gum 
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dark  brown  (8FS)  with  thick 
yellow  gum 

dark  violet  (17F6)  with  white  gum 
deep  green  (25E8)  with  white 
gum 

dark  green  (2  6F8)  with  yellow 
crinkled  gum 

b.  on  thin  bond  paper  about  .003 
thick 

black  (111)  with  white  gum 
yellowish-brown  (5F5)  with  white 
gum 

dull  red  (11C4)  with  white  gum 
deep  blue  (2  2D8)  with  white  gum 
deep  green  (2  5D7)  with  white 
gum 

c.  emerald  green  (27B5)  with  white 
gum 

e.  on  vertical  ribbed  wove  paper 
about  .00  3 thick 
black  (111)  with  white  gum 
deep  green  (2  6E8)  with  yellow 
crinkled  gum 

gray-green  (27D5)  with  white 
gum 

li.  on  blue  chemical  paper  about  .0035 
thick 

olive-yellow  (2C8)  with  white  gum 
reddish-orange  (7B8)  with  white  2 
lobster-red  (9B8)  with  white  gum 
deep  blue  (23E8)  with  white  gum 

j.  on  white  bond  paper  about  .0045 
thick 

deep  blue  (23E8)  with  white  gum 

k.  on  white  laid  paper  about  .003 
thick 

black  (111)  with  white  gum 

8P8-C.  1 Cent. 

Lithographed  proof,  perf.  11.7x11.7 
a.  yellowish  wove  horizontal  mesh  pa- 
per about  .003  thick 
violet-brown  (11E8)  with  yellow 
crinkled  gum 

c.  on  thick  white  wove  paper  about 
.00475  thick 

red-lilac  (14C3)  with  white  gum 

Vignette  engraved  by  William  Chorlton 
Frame  engraved  by  Capt.  Prudhomme 

1879? 

01(  2.  2 Cents. 

Die  No.  412. 

Trial  color  small  die  proof 
g.  on  white  wove  paper,  about  .003" 
thick  mounted  on  white  card  with 
Die  No.  412  and  imprint  below 
(Goodall) 

dark  yellowish-brown 

reddish-brown 

greenish-blue 

bluish-green 

slate-black 

1800. 

OPS.  2 Cents. 

Plate  proof  on  India 
dark  purple 
dark  slate-violet 


0TC3S.  2 Cents. 

Trial  color  plate  proof  on  India 
very  dark  yellow-black 
light  yellow-brown 

9P3S-B(1.  2 Cents. 

Plate  proof  on  India 

dark  slate-violet  with  diagonal 

“Specimen”  in  red 

Size  of  die  sinkage  about  33  x 4 9mm 
Vignette  engraved  by  William  Chorlton 
Frame  engraved  by  Capt.  Prudhomme 

IOTCI . 5 Cents. 

Die  No.  05B. 

Trial  color  large  die  proof 
a.  on  India,  die  sunk  on  card 
black 

10TC2.  5 Cents. 

Trial  color  small  die  proof 

a.  on  India,  stamp  size 
rose-red 

brown 

b.  on  India  on  thin  wove  paper 
deep  orange-red 

rose-red 

1879? 

g.  on  white  wove  paper  about  .003" 
thick  mounted  on  white  card  with 
Die  No.  9 5B  and  imprint  below 
( Goodall) 

dark  yellowish-brown 

reddish-brown 

greenish-blue 

bluish-green 

slate-black 

1800. 

IOPS.  5 Cents. 

Plate  proof  on  India 

dark  blue,  shades 

light  greenish-blue,  shades 

1 OPS.  5 Cents. 

Plate  proof  on  thick  wove  paper 
greenish-blue 

10P3S-Dd.  5 Cents. 

Plate  proof  on  India 
greenish-blue  with  diagonal  “Speci- 
men” in  red 

10TC3S-Bd.  5 Cents. 

Trial  color  plate  proof  on  India 
black  with  diagonal  “Specimen”  in 
red 

10P3S-1M.  5 Cents. 

Plate  proof  on  India 
greenish-bine  with  diagonal  “Speci- 
men” in  red 

10TC3S-Dcl.  5 Cents. 

Trial  color  plate  proof  on  India 
black  with  diagonal  “Specimen”  in 
red 
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black  with  diagonal  “Specimen”  in 
gold 

10P3S-Ed.  5 Cents. 

Plate  proof  on  India 
greenish-blue  with  diagonal  “Speci- 
men” in  red 

10TC3S-Fd.  5 Cents. 

Trial  color  plate  proof  on  India 
black  with  diagonal  “Specimen”  in 
red 

black  with  diagonal  “Specimen”  in 
gold 

11  Pi.  8 y2  Cents. 

Die  No.  121. 

Large  die  proof 
a.  on  India 
green 

llT'Cl.  8Y2  Cents. 

Trial  color  large  die  proof 
a.  on  India 
black 

orange-red 

11P2.  8 yz  Cents. 

Small  die  proof 
a.  on  India 

green 

11TC2.  8i£  Cents. 

Trial  color  small  die  proof 
a.  on  India,  stamp  size 
brown 

1876? 

g.  on  white  wove  paper  about  .003" 
thick  mounted  on  white  card  with 
Die  No.  121  and  imprint  below 
(Goodall) 

dark  yellowish-brown 

reddish-brown 

greenish-blue 

bluish-green 

slate-black 

1 860. 

1 1 P3.  8 yz  Cents. 

Plate  proof  on  India 
blue-green,  shades 

1 lP3S-Bd.  8 *2  Cents. 

Plate  proof  on  India 

dark  yellowish-green  with  diagonal 

“Specimen”  in  red 

11TC3S-I>d.  8Yz  Cents. 

Trial  color  plate  proof  on  India 
orange-red  with  diagonal  “Speci- 
men” in  green 

black  with  diagonal  “Specimen”  in 
red 


1 1 TC3S-Ed.  8 y2  Cents. 

Trial  color  plate  proof  on  India 
black  with  diagonal  “Specimen”  in 
red 

orange-red,  shades,  with  diagonal 
“Specimen”  in  green 

1 3 TC3S-Fd.  8Y2  Cents. 

Trial  color  plate  proof  on  India 
orange-red  with  diagonal  “Speci- 
men” in  green 
(wide  “N”,  but  with  period) 

11P8-A.  8 *2  Cents. 

Engraved  imperforate  proofs 
(See  listings  under  New  Brunswick 
10P8-A) 

11P8-B.  8Y2  Cents. 

Engraved  proof,  perf.  11.7x11.7 

a.  on  yellowish  wove  horizontal  mesh 
paper  about  .003  thick 
light  olive  (2E4)  with  white  gum 
copper-red  (7C8)  with  white  gum 
gray-brown  (7F3)  with  thick  yel- 
low gum 

dark  brown  (8F8)  with  thick  yel- 
low gum 


dark  violet,  shades  (17F3)  (17F6) 
with  white  gum 


deep  green 
gum 

( 25E8 ) 

with 

white 

dark  green 
crinkled  gum 

( 2 8F8 ) 

with 

yellow 

b.  on  thin  white  wove 

paper 

about 

.003  thick 

black  (111)  with  white  gum  pen 
cancellation 

yellowish-brown  (5F5)  with  white 
gum 

dull  red  (11C4)  with  white  gum 


c.  on  thick  white  wove  paper  about 
.00475  thick 

black  (111)  with  white  gum 


e.  on  vertical  ribbed 
about  .003  thick 

wove 

paper 

deep  green  (26E8) 
crinkled  gum 

with 

yellow 

gray-green  (27D5) 
crinkled  gum 

with 

yellow 

g.  on  pinkish  laid  paper  about  .004 
thick 

black  (111)  with  white  gum 


h.  on  blue  chemical  paper  about  .0035 
thick 

olive-yellow  (2C8)  with  white 
gum 

reddish-orange  (7B8)  with  white 
gum 

lobster-red  (9B8)  with  white  gum 
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,j.  on  white  bond  paper  about  .0045 
deep  blue  (23E8) 

k.  on  white  laid  paper  about  .003 
thick 

black  (111) 

11P8-C.  8 12  Cents. 

Lithographed  proof  perf.  11.7x11.7 
a.  on  yellowish  wove  horizontal  mesh 
paper  about  .003  thick 
violet-brown  (11B8)  with  yellow 
crinkled  gum 

1800. 

12TC1.  10  Cents. 

Die  No.  94. 

Trial  color  small  die  proof 
Trial  color  large  die  proof 
a.  on  India,  die  sunk  on  card 
black 

12TC2.  10  Cents. 

Trial  color  small  die  proof 
a.  on  card  about  .0011"  thick 
black 

12P3.  10  Cents. 

Plate  proof  on  India 
orange-red,  shades 
scarlet 

12TC3.  10  Cents. 

Trial  color  plate  proof  on  India 

dull  red 

dark  brown 

light  yellow-brown 

dark  green 

dark  blue,  shades 

gray 

black 

12TC3S-B(1.  10  Cents. 

Trial  color  plate  proof  on  India 
black  with  diagonal  “Specimen”  in 
red 

12P3S-IM.  10  Cents. 

Plate  proof  on  India 
orange-red  with  diagonal  “Speci- 
men” in  green 

12TC3S-Dd.  10  Cents. 

Trial  color  plate  proof  on  India 
black  with  diagonal  “Specimen”  in 
red 

black  with  diagonal  “Specimen”  in 
gold 

12P3S-Ed.  10  Cents. 

Plate  proof  on  India 
orange-red  with  diagonal  “Speci- 
men” in  green 

12TC3S-Ed.  10  Cents. 

Trial  color  plate  proof  on  India 
black  with  diagonal  “Specimen”  in 
red 


black  with  diagonal  “Specimen”  in 
gold 

12TC3S-Fd.  10  Cents. 

Trial  color  plate  proof  on  India 
black  with  diagonal  ‘Specimen”  in 
gold 

black  with  diagonal  “Specimen”  in 
red 

(wide  “N”,  but  with  period) 

13P1.  1214  Cents. 

Die  No.  94. 

Size  of  die  sinkage  about  4 2 x 4 3mm 
Large  die  proof 

a.  on  India,  on  card 
black 

b.  on  faint  yellowish  card  about  .011" 
thick 

black 

13P2.  1214  Cents. 

Small  die  proof 

a.  on  India 
black 

b.  on  faint  yellowish  card  about  .011" 
thick 

black 

1879? 

g.  on  white  wrove  paper  about  .0  03" 
thick  mounted  on  white  card  with 
Die  No.  94  and  imprint  below 
(Goodall) 

dark  yellowish-brown 

reddish-brown 

greenish-blue 

bluish-green 

slate-black 

1860. 

13P3.  1214  Cents. 

Plate  proof  on  India 
black 

13TC3.  1214  Cents. 

Trial  color  plate  proof  on  India 

deep  red 

reddish-brown 

orange 

light  yellowish-browm 
dark  green 

13TC3S-Bd.  1234  Cents. 

Trial  color  plate  proof  on  India 
reddish-brown  with  diagonal 
“Specimen”  in  black 

13P3S-P(1.  1214  Cents. 

Plate  proof  on  India 

black  with  diagonal  “Specimen”  in 

red 

13TC3S-Dd.  1 2 12  Cents. 

Trial  color  plate  proof  on  India 
reddish-brown  with  diagonal 
“Specimen”  in  red 
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reddish-brown  with  diagonal 
“Specimen”  in  green 
reddish-brown  with  diagonal 
“Specimen”  in  black 

13P3S-Ed.  12*6  Cents. 

Plate  proof  on  India 

black  with  diagonal  “Specimen”  in 

red 


13TC3S-Ed.  12  *2  Cents. 

Trial  color  plate  proof  on  India 

reddish  brown  with  diagonal 

“Specimen”  in  red 

reddish  brown  with  diagonal 

“Specimen”  in  green 

reddish  brown  with  diagonal 

“Specimen”  in  black 

dark  grayish-green  with  diagonal 

“Specimen”  in  red 

13TC3S-Fd.  1214  Cents. 

Trial  color  plate  proof  on  India 

dark  grayish-green  with  diagonal 

“Specimen”  in  red 

dark  grayish-green  with  diagonal 

“Specimen”  in  green 

dark  grayish-green  with  diagonal 

“Specimen”  in  black 

(wide  “N”,  but  with  period) 


18o7. 

Fig'.  0.  Large  die  proof  of  background 
for  the  lp  and  5p  values 
a.  on  white  wove  paper  with  Die  No. 
13  in  reverse 
black 


1 Penny 

Identifying  marks  on  die  proofs 
Corners  are  uncleared 
There  are  4 dots  opposite  the  arms 
of  “I”  in  upper  right,  lower  left 
and  lower  right  corner  value  tab- 
lets 

The  “E”  of  “POSTAGE”  is  not 
cleared. 


lTCl.  1 Penny. 

Trial  color  large  die  proof 

a.  on  India  on  card 
black 

b.  on  India 
black 


1 Penny 

Identifying  marks  on  plate  proofs 
All  identifying  marks  on  the  die 
proofs  have  been  removed 


Engraved  and  printed  by  Perkins,  Bacon 
& Co.,  London,  England. 

All  contempory  die  proofs  and  plate 
proofs  are  printed  in  black 

Note — The  2 0th  Century  printings  of 
this  issue  will  appear  at  the  end  of  the 
listings  of  this  country. 


Fig.  6 


1TC4.  1 Penny 

Trial  color  plate  proof 
a.  on  card  about  .015  thick 
black 


2 Pence 

Identifying  marks  on  die  proofs 

Corners  are  uncleared 

There  are  vertical  lines  above  and 

below  middle  of  proof 

Outer  border  is  thin  and  weak 


2TC1 . 2 Pence. 

Trial  color  large  die  proof 
a.  on  India  on  card 
black 


2 Pence 

Identifying  marks  on  plate  proofs 
All  marks  on  die  proofs  have  been 
removed  and  the  outer  border  lines 
have  been  strengthened 


2TC4.  2 Pence. 

Trial  color  plate  proof 
a.  on  card  about  .015  thick 
black 
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3E-A. 


Without  second  outline  around  central 
vignette  trefoil. 


3E-A.  3 Pence. 

Small  die  essay 
a.  on  India,  cut  close 
black 

3 Pence 

Identifying  marks  on  the  die  proofs 
The  die  proof  was  made  from  a 
double  impression  of  the  3p  essay 
(3E-A)  with  the  outer  circle  out- 
lines around  the  trefoil  engraved 
over  the  design.  The  design  be- 
tween the  two  outlines  has  not 
been  cleared 

3TC1.  3 Pence 

Trial  color  large  die  proof 
a.  on  India  on  card 
black 

3 Pence. 

Identifying  marks  on  the  plate 
proofs 

The  design  between  the  two  out- 
lines has  been  cleared 


6PX-A. 


4 Pence 

Identifying  marks  on  die  Proofs 
Corners  are  uncleared 
Middle  border  lines  in  all  4 corner 
value  tablets  are  complete 


3TC4.  3 Pence 

Trial  color  plate  proof 
a.  on  card  about  .015  thick 
black 

3TC5.  3 Pence. 

Trial  color  plate  proof 
a.  on  white  wove  paper  about  .0045 
thick 
black 

1).  on  bluish  paper 
black 

4PX-A 

4PX-A.  4 Pence. 

Progressive  die  proof  of  lathework 
around  vignette 
a.  on  wove  paper 
black 


4TC1.  4 Pence. 

Trial  color  large  die  proof 
a.  on  India  on  card 
black 


4 Pence 

Identifying  marks  on  plate  proofs 
The  corners  have  been  cleared 
The  outer  border  line  is  broken  at 
bottom  of  upper  right  value  tablet 
and  the  middle  border  line  in  same 
tablet  is  broken  near  top. 


4TC4  4 Pence 

Trial  color  plate  proof 
a.  on  card  about  .015  thick 
black 
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5 Pence 

Identifying  marks  on  die  proofs 
There  are  3 dots  in  the  left  vertical 
side  of  the  lower  right  value  tablet, 
also  in  outer  frame,  in  lower  left 
corner. 


5TC1.  5 Pence. 

Trial  color  large  die  proof 
a.  on  India  on  card 
black 


5 Pence 

Identifying  marks  on  plate  proofs 
There  is  only  1 dot  in  the  left  verti- 
cal side  of  the  lower  right  value 
tablet 


5TC4.  5 Pence 

Trial  color  plate  proof 
a.  on  card  about  .015  thick 
black 


9PX-A. 

OPX-A.  0 Pence 

Progressive  die  proof  of  lathework 
around  vignette 
a.  on  wove  paper 
black 


6 Pence. 

Identifying  marks  on  die  proofs 
The  outer  circular  frame  line  has 
not  been  cleared,  it  extends 
through  the  “STA”  of  “POSTAGE” 
All  corners  are  uncleared 
A horizontal  line  from  the  top  of 
“SIX”  runs  into  the  lower  left  “6” 
A vertical  line  runs  upward 
through  the  “T”  of  “POSTAGE” 
beyond  the  border 


6TC1.  0 Pence 

Trial  color  large  die  proof 
a.  on  India  die  sunk  on  card,  size  of 
die  sinkage  about  47x64mm 
black 

6 Pence 

Identifying  marks  on  plate  proofs 
All  marks  on  the  die  proofs  have 
been  removed 

6TC4.  6 Pence 

Trial  color  plate  proof 
a.  on  card  about  .015  thick 
black 

6 Pence 

Identifying  marks  on  die  proofs 
The  lower  line  of  the  upper  right 
floral  design  crosses  the  outer 
border  opposite  the  “L”  of  “NEW- 
FOUNDLAND” 

The  corners  are  uncleared 
There  is  a dot  in  the  open  curl  of 
the  lower  right  “6”  of  “6  % ” 

7TC1.  0^2  Pence 

Trial  color  large  die  proof 
a.  on  India  die  sunk  on  card 
black 

6 Pence. 

Identifying  marks  on  the  plate 
proofs 

The  lower  line  of  the  upper  right 
floral  design  crosses  the  outer 
border  line  opposite  the  “L”  of 
“NEWFOUNDLAND” 

There  is  a dot  in  the  right  leg  of 
“H” of “HALFPENNY” 

7TC4.  6 12  Pence. 

Trial  color  plate  proof 
a.  on  card  about  .015  thick 
black 

8 Pence. 

Identifying  marks  on  die  proofs 
proofs. 

Corners  uncleared 

There  is  a vertical  line  upwards 

from  “T”  of  “POSTAGE” 

The  central  design  encroaches  on 
the  “HT”  of  “EIGHT  PENCE” 
The  fine  lines  in  the  lower  left 
shell  are  complete 

8TC1 . 8 Pence 

Trial  color  large  die  proof 
a.  on  India,  die  sunk  on  card 
black 
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8 Pence 

Identifying  marks  on  plates  proofs 
All  the  marks  that  are  on  the  die 
proofs  have  been  removed,  hut  the 
fine  lines  in  the  lower  left  shell  are 
incomplete  at  the  top  left 


8TC4.  8 Pence 

Trial  color  plate  proof 
a.  on  card  about  .015  thick 
black 


9E-A. 


There  are  vertical  and  horizontal 
lines  in  the  two  upper  triangular 
corners.  The  two  lower  corners 
have  vertical  and  horizontal  lines 
divided  by  a diagonal  line 


9E-A.  1 Shilling. 

Small  die  essay 

a.  on  India  on  card 
black 

b.  on  India 
black 


& 


9PX-A.  1 Shilling. 

Progressive  die  proof  of  lathework 
around  vignette 
a.  on  wove  paper 
black 

9TC1.  1 Shilling. 

Tiial  color  large  die  proof 
a.  on  India  on  card 
black 

9TC4.  1 Shilling 

Trial  color  plate  proof 
a.  on  card  about  .015  thick 
black 

By  Perkins,  Bacon  & Co., 

London,  England 


24E-A. 


Charles  Henry  Jeen’s  original  engraving 

24E-A.  2 Cents. 

Large  die  essay 

a.  on  yellowish  wove  paper  about 
.0045"  thick  (1929?) 

black 

b.  on  India,  on  card 
black 

By  The  American  Bank  Note  Co., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

1 865-94. 

24TC2.  2 Cents. 

Trial  color  small  die  proof 
a.  on  India 
black 

24TC3.  2 Cents. 

Trial  color  plate  proof  on  India 
black 

24P4.  2 Cents. 

Plate  proof 
a.  on  card  about  .012 
green 


9PX-A 
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Goodall  Die  Proofs. 

An  identification  mark  for  the  13c  value  has  not  as  yet  been  found,  however,  the 
nroofs  can  easily  be  identified  by  the  color  and  paper. 


Fiji 

1879? 

2 Cents. 

Die  No.  482 
(Goodall  die  proof) 

There  is  a small  diagonal  line 
across  the  horizontal  shading  at  the 
left  bottom  of  the  vignette.  It  is 
just  above  the  bottom  value  tablet 
between  the  “2”  and  “TWO” 

(See  Fig.  7) 


24TC2.  2 Cents. 

Trial  color  small  die  proof 

a.  on  white  proof  paper  about  .003 
thick 

dark  yellowish-brown 

brownish-red 

greenish-blue 

bluish-green 

black 


American  Bank  Note  Co.  Trade  Sample  Sheet  Proofs 

An  identification  mark  for  the  10c  value  has  not  as  yet  been  found,  however  the 
proofs  can  easily  be  identified  by  the  color  and  paper. 
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Report  of  Auction  Sales  of  Proofs 

Auctioneers  desiring  their  sales  reported  should  send  prices  realized  to: 

Kenneth  Minuse,  1236  Grand  Concourse,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10456  for  sales  of  British 
North  America  essays  and  proofs. 

Falk  Finkelburg,  114-93  226  Street,  Cambria  Heights  11,  New  York,  N.  Y.  for 
sales  of  United  States  essays  and  proofs. 

When  sales  are  not  reported,  no  prices  realized  were  received  or  items  were  imperfect 
or  not  important. 


Auction  catalogs  should  illustrate  all  essays  not  illustrated  in  standard  catalogs.  The 
essay  and  proof  numbers  are  Scott’s  stamp  numbers  with  E.  P.  S.  catalog  abbreviations. 
See  E.  P.  S.  Catalog  definitions  in  every  Journal  Catalog.  U.  S.  essay  numbers  are 
from  Brazer’s  Catalog  of  Essays  for  U.  S.  Stamps  and  its  addenda. 


ALL  DESCRIPTIONS  ARE  FROM  THE  AUCTIONEER’S  CATALOGS. 
J.  N.  Sissons  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada.  Sale  of  Aug.  18,  1965. 


Canada 

1851  6p  gray,  plate  proof  on  India,  “Specimen”  in  yellow  2P3S  $17.00 

1 2p  black,  small  scar  proof  on  India,  wide  margins  3P2  260.00 

1 2p  black,  plate  proof  on  India,  vert.  “Specimen”  in  red  3P3SV  130.00 

1855  I0P  orange,  trial  color  plate  proof  on  India  7TC3  19.00 

1857  7p2P  blue-green,  plate  proof  on  India  9P3  31.00 

1857?  IP  brown,  Colony  of  Canada  essay  iE-B  75-00 

1868-79  15c  plum,  trial  color  plate  proof  on  card  29TC4  26.00 

1870-93  5c  olive-green,  plate  proof  on  card,  block  of  4 38P4  67.50 

1912-25  ioc  Parcel  Post,  lithographed  essay,  probably  unique  82.50 


Robson  Lowe  Ltd.,  London,  England.  Sale  of  June  2,  1965. 

Newfoundland 

1937  ic  black,  large  progressive  die  proof,  King’s  head,  codfish  and  lettering 

above  and  below  codfish  233PX-C  37-8o 

3c  brown,  large  progressive  die  proof,  King’s  head,  map  and  vertical  letter- 
ing at  left  234PX-B  100.80 

25c  slate,  large  progressive  die  proof,  King’s  head  and  vignette  - 242PX-C  126.00 

1883  3c  carmine,  large  progressive  die  proof,  Queen  Mother’s  head  beneath 

crown,  incomplete  frame  246PX-C  36.40 

Robson  Lowe  Ltd.,  London,  England.  Sale  of  July  27,  1965. 

Canada 

1852-57?  ip  brown,  Colony  of  Canada,  Bradbury,  Wilkinson  & Co.  essay  on 

1859  12P2C  black,  trial  color  plate  proof  on  India  block  of  4 18TC3  42.00 

1868?  ip  blue,  Victoria  Head,  Bradbury,  Wilkinson  & Co.  essay  on  wove  paper, 

wove  paper,  block  of  4 iE-B  147.00 

block  of  4 E 117.60 

Irwin  Heiman,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Sale  of  Oct.  27,  1965. 

Newfoundland 

1923  15c  Vickers-Vimy,  De  La  Rue  essays,  the  three  varieties  complete  San.  501-3  74.00 
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United  States 
By  Falk  Finkelbnrg 

Robert  A.  Siegel  Auction  Galleries,  New  York.  Sale  of  June  24,  1965. 

Match  & M edicine 


ic  Black,  Byam,  Carlton  Sc  Co.  die  proof  on  India  RO49 

ic  Cardinal  Match  Co.  plate  proof  on  India  RO58 

ic  black,  Eisenhart’s  Matches  die  essay  on  India  RO80 

ic  black,  Electric  Match  Co.  die  essay  on  India  (not  listed) 

5c  orange,  Greenleaf  & Co.  plate  proof  on  India,  block  of  4 RO102 

ic  black,  Eugena  Jones  Sc  Co.  die  essay  on  wove  

6c  black,  Demas  Barnes  plate  essay  on  India  

4c  brown,  J.  W.  Campion  die  proof  on  India  RS48 

3c  black,  Wm.  E.  Clarke  die  essay  on  India  RS57 

4c  black,  University  Medicines  die  essay  on  India  (not  listed) 

ic  black,  Winslow’s  Green  Corn  die  essay  on  India  (not  listed) 

ic  black,  T.  Kensett  & Co.  Canned  Fruit,  die  proof  on  India  PRi 

Robert  A.  Siegel  Auction  Galleries,  New  York.  Sale  of  Aug.  17-21,  1965. 

1851  ic  violet,  trial  color  plate  proof  4OTC5 

ic  red-violet  trial  color  plate  proof  4OTC5 

ic  Franklin,  4 die  proofs  of  vignette  on  colored  cards  Brazer’s  55E-Ab 

1861  ic  carmine,  2 coupon  essays  Brazer’s  63E-Bh  and  Brazer’s  63E-BJ 

ic  blue  block  of  4 coupon  essays  Brazer’s  63E-BI1 

ic  black,  plate  proof  strip  of  5 with  top  imprint  

ic  black,  trial  color  plate  proof  on  wove,  block  of  12  wdth  imprint  at  bottom 


$23.00 

7-50 

27.00 

21.00 

21.00 

16.00 

16.00 

21.00 

19.00 

26.00 

24.00 

45.00 


37-50 

62.50 

23.00 

19.00 

28.00 

105.00 

125.00 


Robert  A.  Siegel  Auction  Galleries,  New  York.  Sale  of  Sept.  30,  Oct.  1,  2,  1965. 

1 875  5c,  ioc  reproductions  wdth  original  envelopes  P3,  P4  27.00 

1861  10  different  card  proofs  between  63P4  Sc  77P4  35-00 

1893  Complete  set  Columbians  on  card  230-245P4  67.50 


John  A.  Fox,  New  Y"ork,  N.  Y.  Sale  of  Oct.  13,  1965. 

3c  dark  ultramarine,  essay  on  stamp  paper  imperf.,  gummed,  block  of  4 

Brazer  H3E-Cf 

3c  same  as  above,  but  in  dark  red-brown  Brazer  H3E-Cf 

5c  buff,  essay  on  stamp  paper,  imperf.,  gummed,  block  of  4 Brazer  ii5aE-Fc 

5c  same  as  above,  but  in  red-brown  Brazer  ii5aE-Fc 

5c  same  as  above,  but  in  dull  red-brown  Brazer  ii5aE-Fc 

ioc  dark  ultramarine,  portrait  of  Lincoln,  essay  on  stamped  paper,  imperf., 
gummed,  block  of  4 wdth  National  Bank  Note  Co.  imprint  at  top  Brazer 

1 i6E-Dj 

1 2c  green,  essay  on  stamped  paper,  perf.  12,  grilled  and  gummed,  block  of  4 

Brazer  ii7E-Ce 

ioc  blue,  Atlanta  proof,  horiz.  pair  (.TC 

3c  red  + 5c  brown,  plate  proofs  on  card  56-57TC4 

ic  1861  design,  Franklin,  Atlanta  proofs  complete  in  blocks  of  4,  black,  scarlet, 

browm,  green  and  blue  I02TC 

2c  Jackson,  Atlanta  proofs  in  scarlet,  brown,  green  and  blue,  horiz.  pairs  103TC 

2c  black,  Atlanta  proof,  block  of  4 103TC 

3c  ultramarine,  large  die  proof  mounted  on  card  114P1 

24c  green  Sc  violet,  large  die  proof  mounted  on  card  120P1 

30c  blue  & carmine,  large  die  proof  mounted  on  card  121P1 

15c  scarlet  Sc  black,  Atlanta  proof  129TC 

24c  black  Sc  scarlet,  Atlanta  proof  — 130TC 

24c  black  Sc  green,  Atlanta  proof  130TC 


40.00 

25.00 

30.00 

30.00 

26.00 


82.50 

20.00 

65.00 

26.00 

130.00 

85.00 

60.00 

160.00 

105.00 

1 40.00 

40.00 

60.00 

55.00 
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30c  brown  & black,  Atlanta  proof  131TC 

6c  pink,  large  die  proof  mounted  on  card  159P1 

2c  vermillion  + 5c  blue,  small  die  proofs  mounted  on  card  178,  179P2 

same  as  last,  but  horiz.  strips  of  6 with  top  plate  No.  and  imprint  178,  179P2 

5c  yellow-brown,  plate  proofs  on  card,  horiz.  strip  of  6 with  plate  No.  488  and 

imprint  205P4 

3c  + 6c  + ioc  reengraved  small  die  proofs  on  card  207-209P2 

ic  ultramarine,  2c  green,  3c  vermillion,  small  die  proofs  mounted  on  card 

212-214P2 

90c  purple,  proof  on  card  with  top  plate  No.  and  imprint,  a strip  of  6 218P4 

ic-goc  green,  Treasury  Dept.,  Atlanta  proofs  O72-82TC 

IC-90C  blue,  War  Dept.,  Atlanta  proofs  O83-93TC 

3c  red-brown,  block  of  6 (3x2)  carmine  control  Nos.  65 SJ 

2c  black,  block  of  6 (3x2)  carmine  control  Nos.  7 3 S J 

15c  black,  block  of  6 (3x2)  carmine  control  Nos.  77SJ 

24c  gray-lilac,  block  of  6 (3x2)  carmine  control  Nos.  78S J 

2c  Agriculture  Dept,  perfs.  in  B “Sepcimen”  (error)  overprint,  signed  “Geo. 

B.  Sloane”  OaSDa 

ic  Justice  Dept,  imperf.  with  “Specimen”  overprint  O25SD 


47.50 

90.00 

24.00 
47.50 

35-oo 

30.00 


37-50 

35-oo 

32.50 

27.50 

60.00 

52.50 

85.00 

50.00 

100.00 

50.00 


Cliimese  Essays  and  Proofs  at  Auction 

Shortly  after  the  listings  of  Chinese  essays  and  proofs  in  the  Grant  Collection  ap- 
peared in  Journals  Nos.  86  and  87,  much  of  this  sort  of  material  was  sold  at  auction 
by  H.  R.  Harmer,  Inc.,  of  New  York,  June  22 — June  25,  1965.  Through  the  courtesy 
of  the  Harmer  organization  and  Kenneth  Minuse,  we  are  able  to  present  the  following 
description  of  the  auction  lots  and  the  prices  realized : 

Lot  No. 


1 497 —  DE — Yuan  Shih-Kai,  vignette  in  blue,  die  essay  on  India,  Die  No.  512,  (43x55  mm.),  fine.  Traces 

of  signature  of  engraver  W.  A.  Grant  (type  A22)  $26.00 

1498 —  DE — Hung  Shiau  essay,  5c  red,  die  essay  on  India,  Die  No.  502,  (68x68  mm.),  light  creases, 

still  fresh,  fine  40.00 

1499 —  DP — 1915  to  1923  First  and  Second  Peking  Printings  5c  to  50c,  9 d iff.  die  proofs  on  India  or 

proof  paper  (32x32  mm.  or  larger),  some  with  die  110s.,  few  slight  stains,  generally  fine 
(betw.  226P  and  264P)  75.00 

1500 —  DP — 1921  ic  to  ioc,  compl.  set,  die  proofs  on  India  with  die  nos.  (51x43  mm.  or  larger), 

very  fine  243-46P  26.00 

1501 —  DP — 1921  to  1928,  11  d iff . die  proofs  on  India,  inch  trial  colors,  mostly  commems.,  also 

$5  bi-color  Money  Order  stamp,  fine  to  very  fine  (betw.  244P  and  278P)  85.00 

1502 —  DP — 1921  to  1928,  7 d iff . die  proofs  on  India  inch  trial  colors,  all  but  one  commems., 

fine  to  very  fine,  (betw.  244P  and  278P)  40.00 

1503 —  DP — 1923  Constitution  set  compl.,  die  proofs  on  India,  with  die  nos.  (41x56  mm.  or  larger), 

fine  to  very  fine,  (270-73P)  34.00 

1504 —  DP — 1928  Chang  Tso-lin  set  compl.  die  proofs  on  proof  paper  with  die  nos.,  (54x61  mm. 

or  larger),  very  fine,  (276-79P)  57.50 

1505 —  DP — 4c,  7 d iff . trial  colors  or  shades,  die  proofs  on  India  or  proof  paper,  all  but  2 with  Die 

No.  1887,  (44x57  mm.  or  larger),  fine  to  very  fine,  (277P)  65.00 

1506 —  DP — Air  Post,  1921,  15c  to  90c,  4 d iff.  die  proofs  on  India,  two  with  vignette  Die  No.  999, 

(48x36  mm.  or  larger),  few  slight  stains,  very  good  to  fine  (Ci,  2,  4,  5P)  270.00 

1507 —  DP — 1921,  15c  scarlet  & black,  trial  color  on  laid  paper;  30c  scarlet  & black,  die  proof 

on  India  on  mat  signed  on  back  in  red  ink  April  26,  1921  W.  A.  G(rant)  the  engraver, 

very  fine,  (Cl,  2P)  80.00 

1508 —  DP — 15c  scarlet  & black,  45c  rose  & black,  trial  color  die  proofs  on  India,  fine  to  very 

fine,  (Ci,  3P)  190.00 

1509 —  DP — Money  Order  stamps,  1924  ic  to  $50,  compl.  set  of  12  die  proofs  on  proof  paper, 

with  die  nos.,  the  bi-colored  values  showing  vignette  die  no.  in  addition,  very  fine  80.00 

1510 —  DP — $1,  $2,  $5,  and  $10,  bi-color  die  proofs  on  proof  paper  with  die  nos.,  very  fine  90.00 

1 5 1 1 — DP — Revenue  stamps,  1912  to  1924,  Board  of  Law  Free  stamps  ic  Aqua,  General  Issue 

i/ioc  olive  and  $5  Money  Order  stamps,  3 d iff.  die  proofs  on  India  or  proof  paper,  fine  to 
very  fine  32.00 
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Reports  of  Society  Monthly  Meetings 

Joseph  G.  Reinis,  Chairman  Kenneth  Minuse,  Secretary 

Meeting  of  February  10,  1965.  Present:  Mrs.  Ehrenberg,  Dr.  Jackson,  Messrs.  Altmann,  Blanchard, 
Cohen,  Finkelburg,  Gros,  Herst  Jr.,  Minuse,  Morris,  Rasmussen  and  Weaver.  Mr.  Robert  D.  Swartley 
was  our  guest. 

Sol  Altmann  displayed  a volume  of  essays  and  proofs  of  U.  S.  Postage  Dues  and  Newspapers  & Peri- 
odicals. His  exhibit  included  1879  “unpaid”  essays,  large  and  small  die  proofs,  plate  proofs  on  India  and 
on  card,  also  the  Atlanta  large  die  proofs  in  trial  colors.  The  Newspapers  included  all  the  large  die 
proofs,  many  in  trial  colors  and  the  plate  proofs  on  India  and  on  card.  Examples  of  the  facsimiles  of  the 
1875  issue  were  shown  in  five  different  types,  each  containing  somew'here  in  the  design  the  word  “falsch” 
or  “facsimile.”  These  were  produced  by  Gebrunder  Senf,  of  Leipzig,  Germany. 

Thomas  F.  Morris  exhibited  a very  interesting  group  of  U.  S.  $2  First  Charter  Bank  Notes. 

Albert  P.  Cohen  showed  a used  “U.  S.  Mail  Card,”  a device  showing  a letter  carrier,  one  of  a 
series  patented  by  Franz  Huld  of  New  York,  and  mailed  in  1907.  This  card  had  a pop-out  pocket  on  the 
front  of  the  figure  into  which  a message  could  be  inserted.  Fragile  in  construction,  it  is  amazing  that  it 
survived  the  arduous  handling  of  the  mails.  The  showing  of  this  was  intended,  Mr.  Cohen  said,  to  stimu- 
late Mr.  Sol  Altmann  and  others  into  new  fields  of  patent  law  investigation. 

The  financial  breakdown  of  Greece  was  illustrated  with  a very  thorough  portrayal  of  the  effects  of 
inflation  on  the  paper  money  of  that  country,  1941- 1944.  The  tragic  effect  of  the  German  and  Italian  oc- 
cupation was  evidenced  by  the  astronomical  values  of  the  money  shown.  Values  up  to  100,000,000,000 
drachmae  were  seen. 

There  was  also  shown  an  example  of  the  seldom  seen  Revenue  Stamped  paper  of  1862  known  as  the 
“Tape  Worm”  stamp.  It  appears  to  be  the  size  of  a small  postage  stamp  until  its  full  length  is  drawn 

out  to  reveal  56  parts  of  stamps  appendaged  to  its  base.  It  is  Scott’s  RN-A10. 

Dr.  Crlenn  E.  Jackson  showed  some  correspondence  consisting  of  83  covers  mailed  by  the  chief  clerk 
in  the  Waterbury,  Conn.,  Post  Office  to  his  brothers,  A.  Starkweather  and  Charles  Barnum  Dutton  of  New 

York,  N.  Y.,  from  i860  to  1869.  The  fancy  cork  cancellations  on  these  were  cut  by  post  master  Hill 

and  included  a Cameo  Star,  an  Eagle,  a Duck  on  Water,  an  Elm  Leaf,  various  Rosettes  and  Shields,  the 
initials  U.  S.,  W and  A,  and  finally  a tombstone  with  a skull  and  crossbones  above  the  initials  A.J.,  re- 
ferring to  ex-president  Andrew'  Johnson.  This  is  the  largest  single  correspondence  of  this  nature  to  ap- 
pear in  several  years. 


Meeting  of  March  10,  1965.  Present:  Mrs.  Ehrenberg,  Dr.  Jackson,  Messrs.  Altmann,  Blanchard, 
Brooks,  Cohen,  de  Genring,  Finkelburg,  Minuse,  Reinis  and  Rice.  Mr.  Robert  D.  Swartley  was  our 
guest. 

M rs.  Rae  D.  Ehrenberg  showed  an  enlarged  engraving  of  the  Great  Britain  “Penny  Black”  which 
had  been  presented  by  the  Philatelic  Committee  of  the  British  War  Relief  Society.  In  addition  she  exhi- 
bited some  pages  of  the  Penny  Black  and  the  2 penny  blue  stamps  on  and  off  cover,  also  other  stamps  of 
Great  Britain  having  the  same  vignette.  In  her  exhibit  were  the  beautiful  book  plates  for  Great  Britain  and 
Canada  designed  by  the  artist  Arthur  Szyk;  also  the  proofs  of  the  Victory  Issue  of  Brazil  in  a presentation 
booklet  with  the  description  of  them  written  in  seven  languages. 

Albert  Philip  Cohen’s  exhibit  illustrated  some  of  the  activities  of  the  “Cinderella  Stamp  Club”  which 
specializes  in  the  collecting  of  material  not  listed  in  Scott’s  Catalog.  Among  the  items  shown  was  a well 
written  up  collection  of  the  stamps  of  the  “Danube  and  Black  Sea  Railroad,”  consisting  of  proofs,  die 
variations,  reprints  and  forgeries,  which  were  well  documented.  This  collection,  the  property  of  Mr. 
Denwood  N.  Kelly  of  Towson,  Maryland,  won  a silver  award  at  “INTERPEX  1965.”  On  the  less 
serious  side  was  a collection  of  “Kinderpost,”  miniature  duplicates  of  stamps  of  Germany,  Austria,  Great 
Britain,  United  States,  Italy,  etc.  These  were  intended  to  be  a part  of  a child’s  game  of  “Post  Office.” 
Actual  stamps  were  shown  with  their  miniature  counterparts.  There  were  also  miniature  postal  cards 
and  Post  Office  forms.  The  exhibit  ended  with  Mr.  Mathias  Koref’s  collection  of  “Kindergelt,”  child’s 
money  from  various  towns  in  Austria. 

As  Mr.  Cohen  remarked,  many  things  collected  by  members  of  the  Cinderella  Stamp  Club  might  well 
find  a place  as  collateral  material  for  other  collectors. 

Dr.  Blanchard  showed  some  of  the  few  known  bank  notes  picturing  Daniel  Boone,  among  them  the 
following:  $1  Commercial  Sc  Agricultural  Bank  of  Texas;  $20  Bank  of  Sabine,  Mich.:  $100,  $500  Mis- 
sissippi Union  Bank  — all  engraved  by  Draper,  Toppan,  Longacre  & Co.  He  also  told  the  little  known 
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story  about  the  painting;  that  was  the  original  source  of  the  Boone  vignette.  Chester  Harding,  then  a 
young  itinerant  portrait  painter,  was  making  a search  for  the  venerable  hunter  and  frontiersman  and 
eventually  found  him  living  alone  in  a secluded  log  cabin  in  Missouri.  He  there  made  a full  length  paint- 
ing of  Boone,  using  a tablecloth  for  lack  of  proper  canvas,  the  only  one  made  from  life  and  just  three 
months  before  Boone’s  death  on  Sept.  26,  1820.  This  painting  was  stowed  away  for  a long  time  and  upon 
being  rediscovered  was  found  to  be  badly  damaged,  all  but  the  head  being  gone.  This  was  cut  out  and 
mounted  on  a new  canvas  and  another  artist  engaged  to  paint  in  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  thus  re- 
ducing the  full-length  to  a bust  portrait.  But  in  the  mean-time,  apparently  during  the  1830’s,  the  original 
was  seen  by  another  artist,  the  well  known  painter  and  engraver,  James  Longacre,  who  made  two  small 
sepia  copies  of  it,  one  of  them  with  the  figure  reversed.  From  the  latter  the  Bank  note  vignette  was  later 

engraved  by  Longacre  for  his  bank  note  company,  Draper,  Toppan,  Longacre  & Co. 

An  interesting  postscript  to  this  story  is  that  this  reverse  sepia  was  discovered  a few  years  ago  by  a 
member  of  our  Society  and  through  other  hands  eventually  came  into  possession  of  the  New  York  Historical 
Society.  In  the  annual  report  of  its  Board  of  Trustees  for  the  year  1949,  this  rare  acquisition  was  published, 
together  with  the  story  that  was  related  by  the  speaker. 

Meeting  of  April  14,  1965.  Present:  Mrs.  Ehrenberg,  Messrs.  Altmann,  Blanchard,  Brooks,  Cohen, 
<le  Genring,  Finkelburg,  Harrison,  Jackson,  Minuse,  Reinis  and  Sellers. 

F.  Burton  Sellers  showed  a very  fine  collection  of  the  essays  and  proofs  of  Haiti.  Space  here  does 

not  allow  for  all  the  interesting  information  and  the  essays  and  proofs  exhibited.  Mr.  Sellers  has  con- 

sented to  write  a well  illustrated  article  about  this  which  will  appear  in  our  Journal. 

Albert  Philip  Cohen  exhibited  maverick  material  that  is  the  interest  of  the  “Cinderella  Stamp  Club.” 
Owned  by  Mr.  Denwood  N.  Kelly,  it  won  the  “second  best  in  show  award”  at  Interpex  for  this  material. 

First  seen  was  a well-documented  collection  of  the  locals  of  the  “Hamburg  American  Packet  Co.,” 
which  plied  between  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  part  of  South  America  from  1871  to  1881.  Since  many  of  the 
covers  and  cancellations  shown  concerned  Haiti,  Mr.  Cohen  turned  this  part  of  the  exhibit  over  to  Mr. 
Sellers  who  did  an  excellent  job  describing  this  service  and  the  stamps  and  covers  shown. 

Mr.  Cohen  then  showed  Mr.  Kelly’s  “Philatelic  Phantoms,”  a wild  collection  of  fantasies,  each  of 
which  had  an  interesting  story.  They  were  all  intended  to  deceive  the  stamp  collecting  fraternity.  Some 
of  them  made  their  way  into  world-famous  collections. 


Meeting  of  May  11,  1965.  Present:  Mrs.  Ehrenberg,  Messrs.  Altmann,  Blanchard,  Brooks,  Cohen, 
deGenring,  Gros,  Minuse,  Reinis  and  Weaver. 

At  this  meeting  the  speaker  was  Mr.  Philip  Silver,  Vice  President  of  the  Collectors  Club.  He  showed 
parts  of  a specialized  collection  of  United  States  air  mail  stamps  with  special  emphasis  on  the  early  proofs. 
However,  the  point  made  by  the  speaker  at  the  beginning  of  his  presentation  was  that,  in  his  opinion, 
merely  to  show  15  or  20  air  mail  proofs  would  not  be  of  sufficient  interest  for  the  members  present.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  attempted  to  weave  into  the  pattern  of  his  talk  something  about  the  stamps  themselves  and  the 
usages  connected  with  them. 

Highlighting  the  hour-long  meeting  was  the  1918  issue.  The  twenty-four  cent  stamp  of  the  series, 
Scott  Cl,  was  the  first  regularly  issued  air  mail  stamp  in  the  world  to  be  used  on  the  first  regularly 
scheduled  air  mail  line  in  the  world.  This  stamp  paid  the  rate  for  a one-ounce  letter  including  special 
delivery  service.  From  the  proof  section  of  his  collection,  Mr.  Silver  showed  a large  die  proof  in  the 
issued  colors,  ex-Roosevelt.  Also  displayed  was  a trial  color  proof  with  the  vignette  in  the  issued  color, 
the  frame  being  in  brownish  red  instead  of  carmine.  In  addition,  there  was  a proof  of  the  frame  only. 

The  sixteen  cent  stamp  was  presented  by  a large  die  proof  which  came  on  the  philatelic  market  for 
the  first  time  in  January,  1963,  when  the  collection  of  Mr.  E.  M.  Weeks  was  sold.  Mr.  Weeks  was  one 
of  the  engravers  who  worked  on  the  1918  issue. 

The  six  cent  die  proof  shown  by  the  speaker  is  considered  to  be  unique  according  to  the  1946  catalogue 
of  the  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  sale.  However,  the  speaker  made  no  such  claim;  he  was  satisfied 
to  designate  it  as  rare  only. 

In  1918,  it  was  apparently  considered  more  important  to  prepare  first  flight  covers  of  the  flights  held 
on  May  15,  1918,  July  15,  1918,  and  December  16,  1918,  respectively.  As  a result,  these  are  fairly 
abundant  although,  as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Silver,  a December  16,  1918,  first  flight  cover  is  at  least  a 
hundred  times  scarcer  than  those  of  July  15,  1918,  and  perhaps  a thousand  times  scarcer  than  the  May  15, 
1918,  covers.  Few  collectors  thought  about  or  prepared  first  day  covers  with  the  1918  issue.  As  a result, 
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there  is  a record  of  only  three  complete  sets  of  covers  postmarked  on  the  first  days  of  issue  of  May  13,  1918. 
July  11,  1 1)  1 S , and  December  10,  1918.  One  of  these  sets  was  shown  by  the  speaker. 

Another  highlight  of  the  talk  was  a transfer  roll  proof  of  the  $1.30  Zeppelin  stamp  of  1930.  This 
is  on  brown  bristol  board  and  created  much  interest  among  the  assembled  members. 

Mr.  Silver  closed  his  presentation  with  die  proofs  of  the  middle  issues  of  United  States  air  mail  stamps, 
all  of  which  bore  the  signature  of  Postmaster  General  Harry  S.  New.  Finally,  there  were  shown  die 
proofs  on  the  two  types  of  paper  of  the  five  cent  stamped  envelope  of  1929. 


Meeting  of  June  9,  1965.  Present:  Mrs.  Ehrenberg,  Messrs.  Altmann,  Blanchard,  Cohen,  Finkelburg, 
Jackson,  Minuse,  Morris,  Myer,  Reinis,  Serphos  and  Wait. 

Thomas  F.  Morris  showed  a rare  and  unique  collection  of  obsolete  currency  which  he  recently  acquired. 
It  comprised  18  complete  sheets  of  notes,  India  on  card,  53  original  drawings  of  the  exact  size  of  the 
vignettes  which  decorated  the  notes,  and  87  die  proof  vignettes.  This  collection  was  originally  owned  by  one 
of  the  partners  of  the  bank  note  firm  of  Wellstood,  Hay  and  Whitney,  who  produced  the  notes. 

Dr.  Glen  Jackson  exhibited  some  very  interesting  bank  notes. 

M rs.  Rae  Ehrenberg  showed  fine  engravings  of  all  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States. 

Falk  Finkelburg  exhibited  the  collection  of  Lincoln  essays  and  proofs  which  had  just  won  an  award 
at  the  Collectors  Club  Annual  Exhibit. 

George  JV ait  showed  some  seldom  seen  bank  notes. 


Secretary’s  Report 

By  Kenneth  Minuse,  Secretary 
1236  Grand  Concourse,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10436 

Members  Admitted 

1039  Myer,  John  N.,  80  Park  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10016  (Colombia) 

1040  Banks,  M.  Allen,  3409  Charlston,  Houston,  Texas  77021  (Lincolniana) 

1041  Hein,  Richard  F.,  Pacific  Fruit  & Produce  Exchange  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  1690,  Salinas,  California 

939°3  (Telstar  T,  U.  S.  C23,  CEi,  CE2,  France  & Colonies) 

1042  Lipset,  Ben.  B.,  68-10  108  Street,  Forest  Hills,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (Lincoln,  France  & Colonies) 

Applications  Received 

1043  Boyd,  Dr.  Norman,  1941  Richmond  Street,  Windsor,  Out.,  Canada  (Canada  proofs),  by 

Robert  H.  Pratt 

1044  Poriss,  Ralph,  P.  O.  Box  10262,  Phoenix  18,  Arizona  (U.  S.  19th  Century),  by  Rae  D. 

Ehrenberg 

Resignations 


936 

Bush,  Dr.  William  R. 

369 

Rachilofif,  J.  Santiago 

786 

Freeman,  Harley 

1000 

Reinis,  Patricia 

941 

Karen,  Michael 

382 

Wolf,  Dr.  Paul 

Deceased 

1 026 

Harris,  Sidney  J. 

Enumeration  of  Membership 

Members  reported  in  Joetrnal  No.  88  2 3 8 

Gains  4 

Loses  — - 

Net  membership  in  this  Journal  No.  89  23 

Non-member  subscribers  *9 

Applications  Received  
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U.  S.  ESSAYS  AND  PROOFS 
NEEDED  BY  SERIOUS 
COLLECTOR. 


Many  complete  color  sets  of 
Atlantas  as  well  as  single  high 
values  of  State  Dept. 

Sets  and  singles  of  U.  S.  card 
proofs  with  blue  “Specimen” 
overprint. 

Essays,  trial  color  proofs, 
freaks,  fancy  cancels,  etc.,  of 
3c  1861-66  and  3c  Banknote 
issue. 

Please  let  me  know  what  you 
have  to  offer,  including  asking 
price. 


CY  HORWITZ,  E.P.S.  1025 

Box  26 

Tannersville,  N.  Y.  12485 


Back  Numbers 
of 

THE  ESSAY  * PROOF 
JOURNAL 

are  available  upon 
application  to 
the  Secretary 

KENNETH  MINUSE 

1236  Grand  Concourse, 

New  York  56,  N.  Y. 


We  have  on  hand  a LARGE  SELECTION  OF 

ERRORS  AND  VARIETIES 

including  Proofs-Essays-Specimens-Artist  Drawings  etc  — 

an  accumulation  of  over  35  years. 

In  addition,  we  have  oddities  of  many  Topicals  and  Air- 
mails from  many  different  countries  (especially  strong  in 
MONACO),  FRANCE  and  COLONIES,  NEW  AFRICAN 
REPUBLICS,  etc.  Artist  Die  Proofs,  De  Luxe  Sheets,  Imperf.  Trial  Colors, 
(some  in  colorful  strips  of  5,  even  some  in  complete  sheets) . 

Please  write  us.  We  will  gladly  make  special  offers  or  selections  for 

you. 

ARTIST  DRAWINGS 

We  are  one  of  a few  specializing  in  original  drawings,  made  by  different 
artists.  These  are  mostly  unique  projects  or  finished  design  extremely  color- 
ful, artistic  work. 

They  could  be  an  outstanding  addition  to  any  collection. 

On  hand  now:  Refugee,  Olympic,  U.  N.  Europa  etc.  Details  on  request. 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR  ERRORS  - TOPICALS 

S.  SEREBRAKIAN,  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  448  Monroe,  N.  \. 


Endless  Variety 

) 

Q RACTICALLY  any  good  auction  house  can  ring  up 
■ a respectable  bid  these  days  on  a Vaduz  or  NABA 

sheet,  the  Servizio  di  Statos  or  Vatican  35-40. 

\ 

Harmer,  Rooke  Or  Co.  goes  further  and  pulls  top 
prices  for  an  endless  variety  of  material — often  the 
kind  that  is  not  currently  basking  in  the  high-price 
spotlight. 

Specialized  collections  of  Zemstvos,  Canal  Zone 
and  early  Spanish  Colonies  have  all  sold  for  remark- 
ably good  prices  in  Harmer  Rooke  sales. 

If  vou  have  been  specializing  for  years  in  Griqua- 
land  West,  or  some  other  interesting  bypath,  and 
now  want  to  sell,  we  can  help  you.  We  have  the 
experience  and  the  know-how.  Our  mailing  list  of 
the  leading  dealers  in  and  collectors  of  1 9th  and  20th 
century  U.  S.  is  unsurpassed.  And  British  Colonies, 
both  centuries,  have  always  been  a specialty  of  this 
firm. 

Write,  call  or  visit  us  today  and  let  us  advise  you 
(without  charge)  on  your  selling  problem. 

HARMER,  ROOKE  & CO.,  Inc. 

589  Fifth  Ave.  (at  48th),  New  York,  N.  Y.  10017 
Phone:  212,  MU  8-5252 


International  Auctioneers  of  Fine  Stamps 


